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THE  CHiM^TGIIIG  I/IODELS  OF  BEEF  AITIMALS 


OPEIT IITG-  ■t\iraOU'JCSi']ElIT ;    Every  Monday  Your  Yfashington  Farm  Reporter  lorings 
you  the  results  of  a  personal  interview  with  some  livestock  specialist 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Aniiml  Industry,     The  suhject  for  today  is 
the  CI-Ii\ITGIIvTG  MODELS  OF  BEEF  AITHLILS.     AH  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Hello  folks.     In  opening  today's  prograjn  I'm  reminded  of  the  poem 
\7hich  runs:  

"Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  village  smithy  strands, 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is    he,  with  large  and  sinewy  hands." 

i\nd  right  here  I  want  to  pause  long  enough  to  ask  you  listeners 
what  has  hecome  of  the  old-fashioned  "blacksmith  shop  that  used  to  send 
its  ringity-ran:d.ty,  clinkity-clankity  music  up  and  down,  across,  and 
throughout  thousands  of  'oropxDerous  farm  valleys  from  one  end  of  the 
cotmtry  to  the  other. 

The  country  hlacksmith  shop  has  gone  along  with  the  hoop  skirt, 
ha,ir  pins,  cotton  stockings,  and  vmat  have  you.     Times  have  changed  and 
with  changing  times  have  come  ne-'or  models,  more  products,  and  an 
education  and  training  that  has  prepared  us  to  judge,  choose,  and  select 
the  things  we  like  host  and  are  willing  to  pa;'"  for. 

The  hlacksmith  shop  in  many  instances  has  hoen  replaced  hy  the 
garage,  hair-pin  manufacturers  went  out  of  husiness  hecause  women  de- 
cided to  cut  their  hari,  and  the  hoop  skirt,  the  tight  skirt,  and  the 
long  skirt  have  hccn  replaced  in  a  great  measure  hy  one  that  is  short, 
snappy,  and  made  for  comfort  and  service. 
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ITow,  vilVri  the  so  romarks  about  cho,nging  models  a.nd  changing  tines, 

1*11  juxa-p  right  into  the  -.uiddlo  of  today's  siAjoct  v/hich  is  

the:  CI^AHGIhG^liOIELS  0?  SUSP  iilTIiiALS' 

The  ir.fomation  I'm  going  to  "Oass  on  to  you  at  this  tirno  ca;nc  to 
mo  as  t/ic  result  of  a  •-crsonal  intorvicv;  mth  two  livestock  s-pecialists 
in  the  United  States  3ur0c-iu  of  ^\ni'.-L£il  Industry.     One  of  these  iTien,  lir. 
7illia:n  H.  Black  is  in  cliarge  of  hoef-cattle  investigations,  -yhile  the 
other  imn  Hr,  K.F.  T7arncr  is  in  charge  of  raeat  investigations.  Putting 
it  another  way,  Ilr.  ^lack  Vjiov/s  how  to  produce  an  ideal  "beef  aninal  and 
'At,  Wrrner  kiiows  how  to  handle  tl:e  meat  so  it  will  -please  the  most 
fastidious  cook  in  the  tiniest  one-room  apart. uent  on  famous,  old  j?iith 
Avenu.e  in  I'ew  York  or  historic  St.  Charles  Street  in  iTew  Orleans. 

"Have  heef  models  changed  d^uring  the  last  25  years?"     That  was 
my  first  q-ae  st  i  o  n . 

"Changed?"  challenged  Mr.  Slack  in  utter  amazement,  "but  hefore  he 
could  sey  more  Mr.  ITarner  drove  in  with  the  following  questions,  "TTnere' 
t'le   ••oxcart,  the  "buggy,  the  old-fashioned  -Picture  hrt  with  eye-ounching 
h8.t  pins  that  used  to  enjoy  front  "mgo  headlines  in  this  country?"  ^Vnd 
before  I  could  answer  ho  replied,  "I'll  toll  you  where  they  are — -they 
are  gone.    We  found  and  nov;  use  something  we  like  "bettor," 

"Look  here,"  said  I.ir.  Black.     "How  long  has  it  "been  since  you  saw 
a  steer  with  a  set  of  tliose  long  horns  like  you  still  see  pictured  in- 
some  of  your  school  hooks?"    And  before  I  could  ansv;er  his  question,  he 
ansv;ered  it  for  mc  by  saying,  "The  animals  that  "p^'oduced  those  long 
"norns  ha.ve  been  discarded  long  ago  and  in  their  places  we  have  newer 
models." 

I.ir,  Blrck  says  that  many  of  our  cattle  used  to  go  to  market  when 
they  were  around  5  or  6  yea.rs  old.    That  v/as  "csterday.    ITow  an  animal 
that  is  privileged  to  live  4  years  before  going  to  market  is  considered 
old,  and  the  bulk  of  cattle  tod.aj'  are  marketed  from  2  to  3  yearg  of 
age  and  m^.ny  are  much  younger  than  that. 

TJhy  the  change?    T'mt '  s  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,  and  that^s  what 
I  did  find  out.    Here's  the  answer. 

"To  begin  with,"   said  Hr.  Black,  "back  in  the  days  of  the  longhorn 
an  ajiimal  had  to  be  several  years  old  before  it  had  enough  meat  on  it  to 
■-Tiake  it  worth  slaughtering.    That  was  because  cattle  feed  in  those  days 
consisted  mostly;-  of  wliatever  the  animal  could  find  to  graze  on.  Lot 
feeding  was  not  practiced  then  nearly  so  .nuch  as  it  is  now.     As  civili- 
zation advanced  and  expanded,  a.  lot  of  the  natural  grazing  territory  was 
fenced  for  cultivated  crops.    That  made  it  necessary  for  cattle  raisers 
to  rcdu.ce  their  herds  or  provide  food  in  addition  to  the  natural  grazing 
F-ien  they  began  to  breed  better  stock  and  feed  them  in  a  systematic  way- 
thcy  found  that  it  was  not  necessar;;-  to  keep  them  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  before  sending  them  to  market.     In  other  words, 
instead  of  m.arkcting  6-ycar-old  animals,   improved  breeding  and  feeding 
methods  enabled  the  -producers  to  -out  even  a  bettor  animal  on  the  market 


two  or  three  years  earlier," 

If  I  understood  taese  men  correctlj/,  many  other  things  have  changed 
the  nodel  of  our  heef  aniaals  to  quite  a  degree  within,   say,  the  last 
15  years. 

Fnereas  we  used  to  market  5,  or  S-j^ear-old  animals,  we  are  today 
placing  them  on  the  mprket  at  a  year  and  a  half,  two,  and  three  j'-ears. 

Aside  from  store-bought  feed  and  range  condition  there  is  ojiother 
hig  factor  that  has  changed  the  heef  models  in  this  country,    Th?t  factor 
is  the  consuming  jmolic. 

A  housewife  used  to  go  to  the  market  and  ask  for  a  piece  of  cooking 
hee-f-hring  it  home  and  in  many  cases  put  it.  in  an  iron  pot  that  svning 
over  the  fire  on  a  strong  and  secure  crane.     Again  let  me  impress  upon 
you  listeners  that  that  was  ^'■esterday.     Today  many  housekeepers  are  husy 
vdth    other  things  and  drop  into  the  market  a  few  minutes  "before  meal 
time  and  ask  for  a  sm^vll  cut  of  beef  that  will  broil  into  a  nice,  ju.icy 
stealc  and  be  ready  to  serve  pi-ping  hot  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  placed 
in  the  oven. 

TTnereas  the  hou-.-.ewife  in  the  olden  days  asked  for  .just  a  large  piece 
of  beef,  many  housewives  of  toda:/  ask  for  a  small  specific  cut.     She  is 
also  specific  as  to  its  tenderness  and  wants  assurance  that  there  will  not 
be  too  much  v/aste,    Tnat  encoura.ges  the  fattening  of  young  animals  and  the 
iTiarlffiting  of  them  while  thoy  are  in  the  "baby  beef"  or  2-year  old  stage* 

At  this  point  Mr.  'Je.rncr  pointed  out  that  a  large  cut  of  beef  is 
sometimes  cheaper  than  a  small  cut.    The  crowd  today  seems  to  demand  the 
small  cuts  and  passes  over  the  heavier  ones  which  are  often  more  economical 
if  selected  v/isely  and  "'-ised  for  several  meals. 

Ilr.  Plack  pointed  out  that  in  the  -iroduction  of  beef  on  high-priced 
land  or  under  e:cjoensive  conditions  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  quick 
turnover.     In  other  words,  su-ch  a  producer  can't  afford  to  hold  animals 
until  they  are  several  ^'■ears  old.    The  calf,  under  such  conditions,  should 
be  made  to  gain  rapidly  from  the  time  it  is  born  until  it  is  paid  for  at 
the  m.arkct. 

All  these  things  combined  and  oven  still  other  factors  havo  aided  in  th( 
changing  of  our  beef  models.    Hov/cvcr,  my  time  is  too  short  noxi  for  me  to 
try  to  tell  you  more  about  the  CRAI'TQirG  MODELS  OF  BEEF  AIJIMALS.     If  you 
Want  some  of  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  and  want  to  -jroducc 
the  latest-model  animls  with  graceful  lines,  shiny  hca.dlights,  and  dccp- 
cushiODr'vd hodic s,  m'itc  for  copies  of  the  follov/ing  Department  of  Agriculture 
pu.blications : 
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I^EDIITG  CATTLE  FOR  BEEE  that's  Earners' Bulletin  llo.  1549-E 

BEEE  PRODUCTION  OIT  TPS  EARI.i  that's  Earners'  Bulletin  Wo.  1592-E,  and 

BEEE  OIT         Ej\EM,  SLAUGHTER  I IJG,  CUTTIITG,  AXTD  CURIl^  that's  Earacrs* 

Bulletin  ITo.  1415-E. 


CLO S IITC-  Ainom^ CElglTT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen  j  you  have  "been  listening  to 
Your  Washington  Earm  Rcoortcr  discuss  the  CHAITGIIG  MODELS  OE  3EEE  AIIII'LALS. 
He  .Tientioncd  the  follov/ing  imhli  cat  ions: 

E-::EDIITG  cattle  for  BEEE  —  that's  Earracrs'  Bdllctin  ITo.  1549-E 

BEEE  PRODUCT IO!T  OIT  THS  EAUI  that's  Earmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1592-E,  and 

BEEE  OIT  TI^  EARM  that's  Earmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1415~P. 

If  you  \7ant  copies  of  these  rjuhlications  write  to  fi.is  station,  or  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


JAN  3 '  m' 


YOim  ?mi  REPORTER  AT  UASHIUGTOU. 


RELEASE  Tuesday, 


FelJ-ruary  3-.  '-193l» 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:     10  minutes. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  5' 


Uses  of  Wheat. 


ANNOUNCMENT:     We  use  a  lot  of  wheat  in  this  country.     1/Vhat  iDecomes  of  it?  Your 
farm  reporter  at  Washington  "brings  us  the  answer  today  from  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   V/ell,  Mr.  Reporter?  


I  am  going  to  report  to  you  about  desserts  and  cakes,  and  pies  and  dough- 
nuts, biscuits  and  crackers,  and  a  number  of  other  things,   including  that  old 
staff  of  life  itself,  bread. 

In  othei"  words,  J  am  going  to  tell  you  about  wheat  and  what  becomes  of  it; 
as  it  has  been  figured  out  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Le  Clerc.     Dr.  Le  Clerc  is  engaged  in 
cereal  food  research  in  the  B^oreau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

He  was  pointing  out  to  me  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  wheat  is  milled  into 
flour.     What  we  export  and  what  we  use  for  feed  is  a  small  amount  compared  to 
what  is  made  into  flour.     Out  of  some  S30  million  bushels  in  all,  over  5^5  million 
burhels  goes  into  malcing  our  123  million  barrels  of  flour. 

Well,  we  ship  something  over  13  million  barrels  out  of  the  country;  that  is, 
on  the  average,  we  ship  that  amount.     Tliat  leaves  us  about  110  million  barrels  of 
flour  to  use  here  at  home. 

Now  let  Dr.  Le  Clerc  figure  out  for  us  just  wliat  becomes  of  all  that 
flour.     There  are  no  exact  figures,  but  Dr.  Le  Clerc  has  made  estimates  based 
on  the  best  figures  obtainable.     He  has  estimated  how  much  the  bakers  use,  and 
how  much  the  housewives  of  the  country  use,  and  how  much  the  other  big  users  in- 
cluding railroads,  and  steamers  and  prisons  and  charitable  institutions  use. 
Not  only  what  they  use,  but  V7hat  they  use  for  the  different  uses  of  flour. 

Of  course,  breed  leads  the  list.    And  bakers  are  our  chief  bread  makers. 
They  use  nearly  3^  of  our  110  million  barrels  for  making  bread.     But  the  Missus 
and  the  other  home  cooks  are  not  so  far  behind  yet  in  this  bread  malcing  business. 
Dr.  Le  Clerc  says  they  use  26  million  barrels  a  year,  or  about  twice  as  much  as 
all  the  railroads,  steamers,  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 
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But  "bread  as  such  from  all  tlic:  "ballings  takes  consid.era"bly  less  than 
three-f O'ortlis  of  our  flour.     Fact  is,  it  takes  just  a'bout  7^  of  our  110  million 
"barrels  of  flour  added  to  this,  however,  should  he  the  11,000,000  harrels  of 
self  rising  and  pancake  flours.     Thus  for  "bread  and  hot  "biscuits  and  pancakes, 
some  85  million  barrels  are  used  out  of  the  110  million  consumed.     But  neither 
the  millers  nor  the  rest  of  us  live  by  bread  alone. 

Cake  baicing,  Dp*  Le  Clerc  estimates,  takes       million  barrels  of  flour 
in  this  country  every  year.    And  the  calces  like-mother-used-to-make  are  still 
being  made  by  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts;   or  other  queens  of  our  home 
culinary  departments.    According  to  the  Doctor's  figures,  our  home  cake  makers 
use  3  million  barrels  of  wheat  flour  in  the  angels  food,  pound,  sponge  and  gold 
Cakes  of  different  kinds  and  sizes.     The  large-scale  calce  makers,  including  . 
commercial  balcers  and  organizations  and  institutions,  account  for  the  other  2^ 
m.illion  barrels  of  flour  that  go  into  cake. 

Then  there  are  the  pies.     Drt  Le  Clerc  says  its  quite  a  job  estimating 
pies.     There  are  little  ones,  and  big  ones.     Some  have  a  top  crust,  and  others  are 
the  open-face  kind.     Those  VYith  a  top  and  bottom  crust,  of  course,  take  more 
flour.     But  considering  all  those  things,  this  food  chemist  concludes  that  all 
the  store-bo-ught  and  home-made  pies  take  1-|    million  barrels  of  flour. 

That's  something  less  than  half  the  number  of  barrels  needed  to  make  our 
doughnuts.     They  say  some  folks  can't  see  anything  but  the  hole  in  .-the  doughnut. 
e2Vit  it  takes  more  than  three  million  barrels  of  wheat  flour  to  put  the  annual  ring 
around  our  national  dought-nut  supply.    About  half  of  those  are  fried  right  in  the 
old  home  kitchen. 

But  let's  hurry  on.     The  various  desserts  and  other  kitchen  mysteries 
which  Dr.  Le  Clerc  classes  under  the  herd  of  sweet-goods  take  over  6  million 
barrels  of  flour.    And  there  again,  the  generous  hand  of  the  housewife  measures 
out  the  half  of  all  that. 

Macaroni,  which  tal^es  over  3-^  million  barrels  of  flour,  biscuits  and 
crackers,  which  account  for  5  million  more,  and  pretzels,  which  use  a  modest 
quarter  of  a  million  in  their  convolutions,  are  all  manufactured  products.  If 
you  had  time  to  add  all  these  amounts  up,  v/ith  the  odd  figures  which  I  haven't 
quoted  you,  you'd  find  our  110  million  barrels  of  flour  "all  present  or  accoimted 
for." 

But  that's  not  the  v;hole  story,  as  Dr.  Le  Clerc  gave  it  to  me.     That  flour 
is  not  used  by  itself.     Try  cooking  it  up  by  itself,  if  you  think  it  is. 

No,  sir,  Dr»  Le  Clerc  has  figured  out  v/hat  else  we  oust  of  necessity  use 
wh;.n  we  use  that  much  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour.    And  you  will  notice  that  the 
other  main  items  used  with  flo^r  arc  also  largely  farm  products.     In  cooking  up 
our  supply  of  110  million  barrels  of  flour  v/orth  on  the  average  something  like 
603  million  dollars,  we  use  more  than  1^  billion  dozen  eggs  valued  on  the  average 
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at  p.ore  than  321  uillion  dollars.     Into  those  pies,  and  ca-^-es,  and  sv/eet-goods , 
and  the  like,  which  \7e  nake  in  the  main  fror;.  f lou': ,  v/e  put  —  that  is,  the 
cooks  do,  considerahly  r.iore  than  2;^  "billion  pounds  of  sugar,  worth  117  million 
dollars.     But  tlmt  co.ces  mostly  from  farms  outside  our  country. 

Let's  keep  on  cooking.     In  using  our  v/heat  for  flo"ur  in  this  cou:itry ,  we 
also  use  a.hout  1  "billion  pounds  of  shortening  worth  lUl  nillion  dollars.  In 
keeping  the  hoy.ie  and  bakery  fires  "burning  in  the  preparation  of  "breads  and  calces 
arid  pies  and  other  things,  the  wheat  farmer's  product  also  helps  keep  the  dairy 
far::.er  going.    More  than  1-|  "billion  pounds  of  whole  malk  must  he  used,  and  197 
million  po"unds  of  dry  nilk. 

Of  course,  the  farr.ers  products  are  not  the  only  ones  used  with  that 
flour.     Salt,  and  "baliiing  powder,  p,nd  phosphates,  and  soda,  and  arlcady,  e.nd 
yeast,  and  flavor  are  also  used  by  the  millions  of  pounds.    For  instance, 
phospliatic  flours  are  m.ade  by  riillers,  especially  for  sale  to  nakers  of  hot 
biscuits  in  the  South.     Hot  biscuits  made  \/ith  soda  and  sour  r.:ilk  and  ordinary 
flour  often  come  to  the  table  brown  and  bitter  because  r..ilk  varies  in  sourness, 
and  the  cook  m.ry  easily  get  in  too  uuch  soda  because  there  is  no  telling  how 
acid  the  m.ilk  us.     Phosphates  are  added  to  the  flour  to  correct  this  uncertainty, 
and  r.:alce  the  soda  biscuits  turn  out  right. 

All  in  all,  in  consijming-  our  flour  supply,  ab'ut  1  billion  dollars  worth 
of  other  foods  are  used. 

The  average  pe:"Son  in  this  country,  however,  doesn't  eat  as  nuch  wheat 
flour  as  he  once  did.     Our  consu^-.ption  of  v/heat  has  dropped  in  the  past  20  years 
from  something  like  220  pounds  per  person  to  177  pounds.     This  is  equivalent  to 
1  bushel  of  wheat  less  per  capita.     If  wo  ccns^uned  as  nuch  wheat  per  capita  now 
as  we  did  20  years  ago,  the  total  consumption  of  v/heat,   in  this  country,  would 
be  125  mallion  bushels  greater  than  it  actually  is. 

That  v/ould  seen  to  leave  a  vacancy  for  r:ore  wheat,  but  Dr.  Le  Clerc 
reminds  m^e  that  v/e  can  eat  just  so  nuch.     Y/e  eat  less  v/heat,  but  v/e  eat  nore  of 
other  things;  miore  sugar,  nore  dairy  products,  and  nore  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  other  words,  he  accounts  for  the  drop  in  our  use  of  wheat  by  our  diet  being 
m,ore  varied  nov/  than  formerly. 


ANITOUITC 5AENT ;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  given  y':u  a  report  on  the 
uses  of  wheat  as  outlined  to  hin  b^'-  Dr*  J.  A.  Le  Clerc,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chenistry  and  Soils,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Station 
 coopi-rates  v/ith  the  Departm.ent  in  presenting  this  report. 
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YOUR  FAH/t  EEPORESR  AT  WASHIIT&TOH.  Wednesday,  February  4,  1931 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 


0PS;TI!TC-  AITIT0UITCEI.ISI1T ; 


Controlling^  poultry  Diseases 
Once  more  Station 


  -     -        presents  Your  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  in  one  of  his  regular  poultry  talks.    The  subject  for  to-day 
is  COiTTROLLIIIG  POULTRY  DISEASES  and  the  Reporter  is  now  on  the  air. 

— 0  Go- 
Hello  folks.    Once  more  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  wade  right  in  to  the  middle  of  a  poultry  subject  that  is  not 
quite  as  dainty  as  a  fluffy  little  baby  chick  nor  as  lovely  as  the  blossoms 
of  a  sv/eet- smelling  flower.    However,  v/hen  wc  have  a  flat  tire  on  a  hot, 
summer  day  and  on  a  dusty  highway  filled  with  heavy  traffic,  we  can't  sit 
in  the  car  and  wish  for  something  good  to  happen.    No  siree^    We  have  to 
roll  out  and  put  on  the  spare  tire  even  if  we  do  get  dirty  and  even  if  it 
isn't  just  what  we'd  like  to  be  doing.    And  generally  such  an  incident 
causes  us  to  give  the  tires  the  "once  over"  before  v/e  start  on  our  next 
journey . 

That's  what  I  want  to  talk  abou.t  to-day  -giving  our  poultry  flocks 

the  "once  over"  before  such  diseases  as  coccidiosis  and  B.W.D.  get  a  foot- 
hold. 

3,W,D.  is  the  common  name  for  a  disease  caused  by  the  germ  Salmonella 
pull o rum e     Isn't  that  a  jawbreaker?     Sounds  like  the  name  of  a  Pullman  car, 
but  in  everyday  lang-uage  pullorum  disease  means  bacillary  WHITE  DIARRHEA 
of  chickens,  and  it's  one  of  the  worst  diseases  poultrymen  have  to  wrestle 
with. 

Dr„  Hubert  Bunyea  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  B.WeD,  does  not  respond  to  just  ordinary  sanitary  precautions, 
although  these  are  recommended  because  they  are  no  doubt  of  some  val'ie. 
Neither  is  there  any  known  dru.g  or  combination  of  drugs  that  will  prevent 
or  cure  B.W.D.  in  hens  or  chicks.    The  public  if.  therefore  cautioned  against 
placing  undue  confidence  in  commercial  poultiy  remedies  claiming  to  be 
effective  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Bunyea  says  that  the  wide  distribution  of  commercially  hatched 
chicks  has  no  doubt  been  instrumental  in  increasing  or  scattering  the 
disjasG.    The  problem  of  controlling  B,W,D,,  according  to  Dr.  Bun^'ea,  is 
neither  one  of  hatching,  nor  of  brooding.    The  control  lies  in  BREEDING- 
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HYGIME.  ^  Theroioro,  -poultriyTnen  should  strive  to  prevent  B..W.D.  controlling 
it  in  the  hen  that  produces  the  egg  that  is  to  hatch  the  chick,    Now,  if 
hens  affected  v/ith  B.W.D,  can  he  detected  and  eliminated  from  the  "breeding 
flock,  that  practically  solves  the  problem.. 

But,  the  big  question  is  HOT:  ASE  TO  G0I1T&  TO  KECOCTIZE  MD  DETECT 

these  carrier  hens? 

1^11  answer  that  question  as  well  as  I  can  by  quoting  Dr..  Bunyea  who 
sa;}'s:     "The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  never  officially 
adopted  any  one  method  of  testing  fov/ls  for  B.W.D.,  but  recognizes  the  merit 
in  the  various  m.ethods  now  in  use," 

Many  State  agricultural  experimiCnt  stations  use  what  is  called  the 
agglutination  test  v/hich  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  control  of  the 
disease.     If  you  are  interested  in  this  method  of  testing  hens  for  B.V/.D. 
get  in  touch  with  your  own  State  agricultural  college. 

In  talking  about  B,W,D,  Dr,  Bunyea  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that 
no  tost  is  v/orth  very  much  unless  the  birds  affected  with  the  disease  are 
promptly  oliminatod  from  the  breeding  flocks,  and  the  strictest  and  most 
modem  sanitary  measures  aTjplied. 

"We  are  coming  to  believe,"  said  Dr.  Bunyea,  "that  B.W,D..  is  tra.ns- 
mitted  through  the  ordinary  association  of  male  and  female  birds  a  great 
deal  m.ore  than  was  fonnerly  realized." 

It  is  also  possible  for  the  germs  of  B,W,D.  to  remain  alive  on 
contaminated  ground  or  in  contaminated  poultry  houses  over  long  periods  of 
time.    These  facts  stress  the  necessity  of  thorough  disinfection  of  premises 
following  the  removal  of  affected  birds  from  the  flocks. 

Y/hile  I'm  on  the  subject  of  poultry  diseases  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  coccidiosis.    That's  another  trouble  maker  that  causes  poultrymen 
a  lot  of  v/orry  and  often  knocks  profits  into  a  cocked  hat. 

The  coccidiosis  information  I^m  ahoxit  to  pa.ss  on  to  you  came  to  me 
from  Dr,  E.  A.  Allen  of  the;  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  I 
visited  v/ith  Dr.  Allen  for  a  few  minutes  in  one  of  the  cleanest  little 
laboratories  I  ever  saw,  and  the  doctor's  first  statement  was  this,  "Since 
there  is  no  knov/n  care  for  coccidiosis  v/e  recommend  control  measures. 

"Coccidiosis,"  said  Dr.  Allen,  "is  v/hat  we  sometimes  call  a  self- 
limiting  disease.    That  is,  chickens  that  are  able  to  survive  the  most 
critical  period  vill  lose  all  of  the  coccidia  or  disease  -  spreading  germs 
by  the  end  of  say  a  month  or  six  weeks,  if  there  is  no  chance  for 
reinf  ection." 

An  eminent  doctor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  says  that  coccidiosis 
of  chickens  may  be  produced  by  an;^  of  5  different  species  of  coccidia, 
Hov/ever,  the  kind  of  coccidia  that  live  in  the  blind  pouches  of  the 
intestines  cause  the  most  severe  ty-oe  of  coccidiosis.    Poultrymen  sometimes 
lose  50  per  cent  of  their  flock  from  this  type  of  coccidiosis. 
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According  to  Dr.  Allen  coccidiosis  losses  are  heavier  during  the 
spring  and  summer  and  among  chicks  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  of  age. 
However,  this  severe  form  of  coccidiosis  that  I'm  talking  ahout  may- 
appear  in  flocks  three  months  old  or  even  older»    I  mention  this  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  coccidiosis  is  not  confined  only  to  chicks  a 
few  weeks  old  as  was  commonly  thought,. 

Sanitation  is  the  pivot  on  which  profitable  poultry  production 
revolves  and  for  that  reason  poultrymen  should  be  especially  careful  and 
do  their  best  to  keep  such  diseases  as  B.W.D.  and  coccidiosis  out  of  the 
flocks. 

In  case  coccidiosis  gets  a  foothold  in  your  flock,  Dr.  Allen 
suggests  the  following  methods  of  handling  the  situation? 

"All  dead  birds  and  manure  from  infected  birds  should  be  deeply 

buried  at  some  remote  place  away  from  the  chicken  runs.    Better  still  

burn  this  material." 

If  coccidiosis  is  found  in  your  flock  isolate  the  affected  birds 

at  the  earliest  possible  chance.    Clean  the  pens  and  houses  occupied  by 
sick  birds  ever^^  day.    Boiling  water  and  some  kind  of  coal-tar  disinfectant 

may  be  used  for  this  purpose-r  after  all  droppings  have  been  removed  and 

the  house  otherv/ise  cleajied. 

A  great  ma,ny  poultrymen  find  that  a  screen-wire  floor,  several  inches 
above  the  regular  floor,  prevents  the  chickens  from  picking  up  droppings 
and  thereby  minimizes  losses  from  coccidiosis  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Allen  says  it  is  very  important  that  the  food  and  drinking 
vessels  be  so  arranged  that  chickens  can  not  contaminate  them  v/ith  their 
droppings. 

?lies  have  also  been  known  to  spread  coccidiosis.    Therefore,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  screen  poultry  houses  where  coccidiosis  is  prevalent,  and 
where  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  check  its  spread.     Screening  would, 
of  course,  be  specially  adapted  to  flocks  which  are  confined  to  the  brooder 
house  , 

By  observing  some  of  the  m.ore  important  sanitary  measures  that  I 
have  mentioned  such  as  the  use  of  v/ire- screen  floors,  careful  cleaning 
of  poultry  houses,  careful  ha,ndling  of  food  and  viater  vessels,  screening 
against  flies,  and  other  ordinary  sanitary  precautions,  poultrymen  in 
many  instances  can  minimize  losses  from  coccidiosis. 

If  the  caretaker  who  tends  to  the  sick  birds  will  be  careful  and 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  coccidiosis  this 
will  help  a  great  deal  in  wiping  out  the  disease.    The  organisms  may  be 
carried  on  shoes  worn  in  infested  yards,  on  cleaning  equipment,  hands,  and 
clothing.    Therefore,  be  especially  careful  not  to  spread  the  disease  from 
sick  to  healthy  birds  through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  caretaker. 

In  addition  to  good  sanitation,  baby  chickens  ought  to  be  fed  a  well- 
balo.nced  ration  containing  plenty  of  vitamins,,  and  this  will  help  the 
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little  fellov^s  to  survive  an  attack  of  coccidiosis  should  one  occujt. 

In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  a  revised  publication 
on  the  subjects  I  have  discussed  to-day. 

Hatching  time  will  soon  be  here  and  if  you  anticipate  trouble  from 
either  of  the  two  sources  I  have  mentioned  to-day,  better  get  in  immediate 
touch  with  your  own  State  college  of  agriculture. 

— oOo — 

C LP S DT C-  Al'iiCO TOTC MSI'IT t    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 
Your  Washington  Farm.  Reporter  broadcast  one  of  the  regular  Reporter 

progrojns  from  Station   :n  cooperation  vdth  the  federal  Department  of 

Agriculture, 

— oOo — 
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YOIH  FAPi:  RHPORTER  AT  WASHII'GTOU.  RSLBAS5  Thm-sday,  ?el3rix.^.r%-  5,  1931. 

iFecleral  Fam  Board.  Interview  llo.  6;  Potatoes  I 

AUl^OUiXSI.ISUT;      Today  yo-or  feann  reporter  at  Washington  reports  on  potest oes 
and  cooperation  among  ^^o'^^'^'O  gTowers.    As  usual,  he  got  his  inf ormo.t ion 

from  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  G-entlemen,  are  yoti  ready 

for  the  report?  Tlie  ayes  seem  to  have  it  —  The  ayes  have  it  

Well,  Mr.  Reporter?   

*  *  :(!  sit  >!;  >|-.  >!«     sfj  sit  >i; 

iText  to  whe?-t,  potatoes  form  the  most  important  crop  used  for  human 

food. 

Potato  production  is  coxried  on  in  every  State  from  Main  to  Texas, 
and  from  Florida  to  Washington.     In  every  section  of  this  troad  la.nd  of 
ours,  there  is  some  commercial  potato  industry, 

Mr.  Porter  R,  Taylor,  of  the  vegetable  section  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  called  my  attention  to  these  facts;  "by  way  of  telling  me  some  of 
the  problems  to  be  met  in  getting  closer  cooperation  among  potato  grov/ers, 

I-ic  pointed  out  that  potato  imrketing  is  considerably  different  from 
the  marketing  of  most  other  staple  food  products.    Production  is  nation- 
wide, but  marketing  is  regional.    Potatoes  move  to  market  practically  the 
year  round,  but  they  move  from  different  sections  a.t  different  times, 

and  each  section  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  I^cw,  hold  in  your  mind, 

the  map  of  these  United  States.    And  I  will  try  to  outline  to  yoti  the  back- 
ground of  our  poto.to  business,  as  Ilr.  Taylor  sketched  it  for  me. 

}Iow  across  the  top  of  our  U.  S»  map,  stretching  from  Maine  to 
Washington  State  and  north  of  the  Mason  end  Dixon  line,  we  have  the  bulk 
of  our  potato  production. 

Tliat  northern  crop  is  grown  in  the  summer  months,  and  moved  to 
moxket  from  September  to  Mo.y  or  June  of  the  folloy/ing  year  with  the  height 
of  the  harvest  in  October.     Eic  great  surplus  supply  of  our  favorite  tubers 
comes  from  Maine,  ejid  ITow  YorHc,  and  Michigc.n,  and  Wisconsin,  and  ITorth 
DoJkota,  and  Idrho,  and  Colorado.    Other  northern  Statas  also  produce  sub- 
stantial qua,ntities,  but  need  shipments  from  those  surplus  States  to  fully 
take  core  of  their  population. 
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Scptembcr  to  Jtme  is  quite      long  marketing  period.    Because  of 
tlir.t  Ion.;,  ^icriod,  storage  on  the  farm  and  at  the  shipping  point,  has  be- 
como  r.  vital  factor  in  handling  our  supply  of  late  potatoes  for  the  winter 
and  spring-  rar^jrket. 

Hovi'  then,  let's  follow  this  Farm  Board  specialist  helow  the  Mason 
and  Dijjon  line.    Baring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  potato  "oroduction 
for  narlict  d'oring  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  has  grown  fast.  It 
is  no'7  a  substantial  part  of  our  great  potato  industry. 

The  hig  problem  with  southern  growers  is  not  storage,  but  good 
distribution.     Those  southern  potatoes  are  shipped  as  soon  as  they  are 
mature.    The  crop  is  quite  perishable,  and  there  is  no  effort  made  to 
store. 

Each  southern  potato  rixea  digs  its  crop  during  a  very  limited  period 
of  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  after  which  the  next  producing  district  to  the 
north,  digs  its  crop. 

From  now  on,  beginning;  in  Florida  we  have  a  succession  of  States 
ship;;;in:;  early  crop  potatoes  to  market.    The  potato  plant,  you  understand, 
is  a  coroparat ively  cool  weo-ther  plant.     In  the  South  potatoes  must  be 
grov/n  in  the  cool  season,  be  dug  in  soon  as  the  potatoes  mature,  and  be 
rushed  to  mr.rket  before  the  next  potato  district  to  the  Horth  begins  to 
ship  in  qur,ntity.    As  one  district  leaves  off,  the  next  comes  on.  These 
series  of  early  crops  from  the  South  are  distributed  quite  widely  in 
northern  m;ixkets» 

On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  late  crop  potatoes  arc  sold  vyrithin 
rather  restricted  areo.s.    Freight  costs  are  heavy,  and  most  of  the  northern 
crops  are  ma.rketod  within  comparatively  short  distances  from  where  they 
are  ^rov/n. 

Taking  the  country  over,  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  potato  crop  is 
needed  for  seed.    Beside  the  growers  of  the  main  crop  of  late  pot,atocs  in 
the  I;Torth,  which  arc  fed  out  from  storage  and  marketed  over  a  long  period 
from  September  to  Juno,  and  the  groups  of  southern  growers  who  market 
early  croiDS  over  short  periods  in  quick  succession,  there  is  (another  group 
of  potato  growers  mostly  along  our  northern  border. 

That  group  specializes  in  tho  production  of  certified  seed,  groY/n 
under  some  form  of  State  supervision.    Much  of  this  seed  potato  crop  is 
sold  in  the  Southern  States  for  production  of  tho  early  crop,  because 
climatic  conditions  in  much  of  the  Southern  area o.rc  not  favorable  to  seed 
production. 

Then,  of  course,  there  ore  the  growers  within  truck  haul  of  mcj:ket» 
who  arc  not  generally  considered  comraercial  growers.    But  their  production 
at  tiroes  has  consideroxle  effect  on  commercial  distribution.     So  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  in  mind. 
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That's  the  general  picture;  three  main  commercial  {groups  of  v/idely 
scattered  potato  regions;  the  seed  potato  growers  aloni{,  the  "oorder,  the 
mciin  or  late  crop  growers  of  the  JJorth,  and  the  early  crop  growers  of  the 
South, 

Haturally,  a.s  lUr,  Taylor  points  out,  each  grou:p  has  its  distinct 
proolems  and  cooperation  among  growers  in  these  different  regions  has 
developed  differently. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  have  "been  a  number  of  active  and  success- 
ful farmers  potato  organizations.      Their  prohlem  lias  "been  primarily  that 
of  the  distrioution  of  a  perishaole  crop  into  as  many  markets  as  practical 
to  reach  economically. 

The  Hastings  axea  of  Florida,  the  Meggetts  area  of  South  Carolina, 
the  lorfolk  district,  and  the  Ea,stern  Shore  district  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
all  have  co-ops.     The  organizations  in  the  last  two  have  "been  in  existence 
for  over  thirty  yee-rs. 

In  Colorado  and  Michigan  and  other  sections  of  the  late  crop  "belt, 
organizations  have  operated  for  ahout  ten  years,      A  few  years  ha.ck  associa- 
tions were  hastily  formed  in  Maine,  and  Minnesota,  and  Idaho,  hut  were  not 
successful  for  several  different  reasons.     One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
ccmc  as  a  result  of  acquiring  more  storage  facilities  than  they  could  handle 
economically. 

At  the  present  time,  a  pota.to  growers  committee  in  Maine  is  working 
on  plans  for  a  new  organization  in  that  territory,  Mr.  Taylor  tells  me. 
And  during  the  past  year,  we  have  had  new  potato  cooperatives  formed  in  the 
Kaw  Vallej-  district  of  Kansas  and  in  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  "better  control  of  distribution  of  potatoes,  hoth 
as  to  the  ra,te  they  are  moved  to  market  and  the  markets  to  which  they  are 
moved,  is  highly  important.     So,  too,  is  the  question  of  acreage. 

A  relatively  small  increase  in  acreage  or  yield  will  result  in  a 
decided  increase  in  total  production.    And  <any  appreciable  increase  in  total 
supplies  of  potatoes  over  normal  is  reflected  in  the  prices  growers  get, 

Mr,  Taylor  points  out  that  during  the  past  two  seasons  production  has 
"been  helov;  average  due  to  the  drought  in  some  of  our  "big  potato  producing 
areas.      If  we  get  an  average  or  above  average  yield  this  year  without  any 
increase  in  acreage,  v/e  will  have  a  supply in~excess  of  consumption. 

That's  a  tip  to  growers.    Unless  they  reduce  their  potato  acreage 
substantially  below  last  year's  acreage,  production  in  1931  can  be  expected 
to  be  bigger  thou  needed  and  prices  can  be  expected  to  be  relatively  low. 
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But  to  get  back  to  cooperation,  the  present  plan  is  to  enco-urage 
growers  in  all  important  potato  districts  to  orgrunizc.    When  there  ho-s 
been  enou';h  development,  it  is  expected  that  organizations  in  the  different 
regions  can  "become  affiliated  in  a,  way  to  solve  their  common  prohlcxTis. 
Chief  Dmonr,  those  problems,  as  Mr.  Taylor  sees  it,  are  standardizo^tion, 
bettor  merchandizing,  and  this  control  of  acreage  and  distribution  to 
mcjrket  so  as  to  iDrevent  price-cutting  gluts  on  the  market. 


MlTOUIICSlvSlIT r      Your  farm  reporter  at  T7ashington  has  just  outlined  to  you 

a  little  of  our  potato  situr.tion  as  sketched  for  him  by  Mr.  Porter  R.  Taylor, 

of  the  cooperative  division  of  the  i'ederal  Farm  Board.  Station  

cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting 
this  report, 

Tirfr 


YOUH  mM  REPORTBR  AT  WASHIITGTOIT  Friday,  February  S,  1931. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speakin,-  Time:     10  Minutes, 

Dairy  Interview:    HOW  MILK  GETS  TO  TOTO:   (Uo.l)  PROHJCTIOIT 

■iiITI\fOUI'TCFlvIEI''TT :    Beginning  today,  at  this  time,  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington  is  going  to  hring  you  a  series  of  three  lO-minute  discussions 
of  "Hov/  Llilk  Gets  to  Town."     Today  he  talks  about  the  PRODUCTION  of  milk; 
that  is,  of  high  quality  milk.     Next  Friday  he  will  discuss  modern  methods 
of  TRANSPORTATION;  and  two  weeks  from  today,  about  PREPARATION  and  DISTRI- 
BUTION,     He  brings  you  all  of  these  discussions  direct  from  specialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,     Now,  let's  hear  what  Mr.  Ernest  Kelly,  chief  of  Uncle  Sam's 
market  milk  exports,  has  to  say  about  production.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

The  purpose  of  this  series,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  experiences 
and  travels  of  high-quality  millc,  from  the  moment  it  first  sees  the  light 
of  day  until  it  is  safely  delivered  to  the  consumer's  door-step. 

It  is  the  story  of  HIGH-QUALITY  milk,  because  Mr,  Kelly  believes 
that  everyone  who  is  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry 
IS  concerned  only  with  milk  and  cream  of  high  quality. 

And  this  is  why  he  thinks  so:    First,  he  says,  because  low-quality 
products  do  not  satisfy  the  consumer,  and  therefore,  in  the  second  place, 
they  disrupt  markets  and,  in  addition,  provide  a  cheap  competition  which 
conscientious,  reputable  dealers  cannot  be  e:-:pected  to  meet. 

Now,  of  course,  we  always  have  one  advantage  in  the  United  States 
when  we  talk  about  high-quality  milk.      We  can  always  begin  with  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  this  country  probably  has  the  finest  and  clean- 
est milk  supply  in  the  whole  world. 

However,  while  it  is  always  perfectly  proper  to  admit  that  you  are 
good,  if  yoM  really  are  good,  it  is  usually  stretching  things  a  little 
too  far  to  conclude  that  you  are  perfect. 


Anyway,  I  guess  everybody  will  agree  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  oin*  milk  supply,  taking  the  co-untry  as  a  whole. 

There  are,  of  coirrse,  differences  in  different  localities.  Large 
cities,  for  instance,  have  the  advantages  of  a  rigid  inspection  system  and 
of  regulations  requiring  that  their  general  milk  supplies  be  past e-ujri zed. 
Conscouently ,  there  is  not  much  question  about  the  high  quality  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  most  of  oui*  cities. 

It  is  J,  however,  different  in  mn.ny  rural  communities  and  smaller 
towns,  and  of  course,  on  the  farm  where  milk  is  produced.    Out  hero,  every- 
one who  drinks  milk  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  ca,rofulness  of  the  dairy- 
men who  produce  the  milk  for  local  consurnpt ion. 

And,  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons  that 
production  of  clean,  safe  milk  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  each 
individual  dairyman  for  his  own  family,  remember,  as  well  as  for  others. 

Well,  this  responsibility  isn't  so  burdensome  as  it  would  ha,vc  been 
years  ago,  for  the  simple  reason  thr-.t  we  know  a  lot  more  about  HOY/  to  pro- 
duce clean,  safe  milk. 

And  f-urthcrmore,  it  is  now  more  profitable  to  do  so  and  most  every- 
one is  willing  to  accept  responsibility  if  it  means  extra  dollars  in  his 
pocket . 

Mr,  Kelly  points  out  that  the  modern  dairy  farmer  benefits  in  two 
wo-ys  by  selling  high-grade  products.      In  the  first  place,  prices  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  consumer's  deracands.     It  has  been  found,  and  proved, 
th",t  good  quality  stimulates^  consumption;  and,  by  the  way,  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  43  gallons  a  year,  per  person, 
back  in  1920,  to  around  55  gallons  in  1929, 

Thus,  high  quo.lity  products  help  raise  the  GEIIERAL  price  level. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  top-notch  products  bring  higher  prices 
than  those  of  low  quality,  regardless  of  the  general  level. 

Here's  one  statement  of  Mr,  Kelly's  that  I  remember  particularly: 

"With  only  a  little  more  effort,  and  with  only  a  little  more  outlay 
of  money  than  oxe  now  spent  by  the  dairy  industry  in  production  of  milk  and 
crerjn, he  declared,   "I'm  convinced  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
could  put  on  the  matket  products  of  such  quality  that  their  income  would 
be  increased  by  mar^millions  of  dollars  each  year," 

ITell,  as  a  result  of  the  e:cperiences  of  dairymen  and  the  v/ork  of 

investigators,  the  actual  business  of  producing  high  quality  milk  is  now 

very  simple.     It  takes  very  little  more  effort,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
producing    low-quality  milk. 
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As  Mr,  Kelly  put  it,  wo  he.':^.r  a  lot  about  the  Seven  Seas,    But  they 
are  mainly  for  mariners  and  other  nautically  inclined  folks.    Tno-t  dair-,Tiien 
are  interested  in  are  the  TWO  C'S;  and  they  stand  for  CLEAU,  and  COLD. 

"If  milk  is  produced  and  handled  under  clean  and  sanitary  conditions," 
and  then  is  kept  at  a  cold  temperat-uxe,  there  will  he  little  difficulty  in 
meetin,;^  any  reasonable  market  requirements. 

ITell,  here's  what  the  term  clean  sanitary  conditions  means  to  Hr . 

Kelly. 

It  includes,  first  of  all,  clean  healthy  cows. 

Among  other  things,  he  emphasizes  cleaning  the  cows  thoroi;^ghly  before 
they  are  milked. 

"Curry  or  brush  cows  regularly,"  he  recommends.       "Also,  if  the  hair 
on  the  udder,  belly  and  flanks  is  closely  clipped,  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  cows  clean.    Before  milking,  wipe  these  parts  with  a  clean,  dcoiip 
cloth;  or,  if  they  are  badly  soiled,  wash  them  with  clean  water,  first, 
before  wiping  them." 

How,  Just  as  the  cows  should  be  clean  and  healthy,  so  mw.st  the  milkers. 
Tairc  no  chances  with  sickness  or  disease,  is  Mr.  Kelly's  advice.    And,  by 
all  means,  he  says,  milk  with  clean,  DRY  hands-— never  with  wet  hands. 

Well,  my  time  is  limited  and  so  I  can  hit  only  the  high  spots  in 
Mr,  Kelly's  outline  of  hov/  high-quality  milk  is  produced. 

The  next  point  he  csmphas ized  was  the  use  of  smsill-top  milk  pails, 
which  keep  a  largo  part  of  the  falling  hair  and  dirt  out  of  the  milk. 

Hight  after  this,  he  urged  special  care  of  strainers,  and  special 
effort  to  see  that  they  are  clean  at  all  times.      The  strainer  may  be  the 
source  of  much  contamination  unless  kept  strictly  sanitary;  and  remember, 

Mr,  Kelly  said,  straining  merely  removes  foreign  objects  such  as  dirt  

it  does  HOT  remove  bacteria. 

A  pure  safe  water  supply  is,  of  course,  very  important  on  a  dairy 
farm.    A  separe.te  dairy  house  or  milk  room  for  handling  the  milk  is  like- 
wise nccc5s?>.ry  to  strict  sanitation.      Cleaning  and  treating  milk  utensils 
to  kill  bacteria  is,  of  course,  VERY  important;  in  fact  very,  very  important. 

Then,  there  is  the  fly  nuisance  to  contend  with;  and  there  is  the 
problem  of  preventing  feed  flavors  in  milk.      And  finally,  of  course,  there 
is  the  very  necessary  step  of  cooling  the  milk  and  cream  proiitptly  after 
milking;  and  then,  keeping  it  cold. 
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Now,  these  are  the  main  things  I/Lr.  Kelly  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  production  of  high  quality  milk.    Tor  further  information,  and  details, 
lot  me  refer  you  to  a  group  of  Department  of  Agricult-ure  hulletins  v;hich 
cover  the  whole  subject  very  thoroughly. 

?irst  of  all  is  I'armers'  Bulletin  No.  602,  ce.lled  "Production  of 
Clean  I.'ill:.  "      Then,  there  are  the  f ollov/ing  publications  along  the  seme 
line:     "Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976; 
[|Washing  and  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils ,  "Farmers '  Bulletin  No.  1473;  and 
Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Product  ion, "  Leaflet  No,  3-L, 

In  addition,  you  might  want  Leaflet  No.  25,  called  "Preventing 
Peed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk";   "Fly  Traps  and  Their  operation,"  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  734;  "The  Stable  Fly,  How  to  Prevent  Its  iinnoyaiicc  and  Its 
Losses  to  Livestock;"  Fa,rmers'  Bulletin  No,  1097J  and  "Farm  Dairy  Houses," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1214. 

St!************* 


ANNOUNCF^IENT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  brought  you  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  talks  on  the  subject,   "How  Milk  Gets  to  Town," 
Remember  that  all  of  the  publications  Your  Reporter  mentioned  are  free 
of  charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Simply  write  either  to  Station 

;   or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ivashington, 

D,  C.    Let  mo  repeat  the  titles  and  nurabcrs  of  the  bulletins  once  more. 
Here  they  are:     "Production  of  Clean  Milk"  Farm.ers'  Bulletin  No.  502? 
"Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,".  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976; 
"Washing  a,nd  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils , "  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1473; 
"Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production,"  Leaflet  No.  3-L;  "Preventing 
Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  No,  25-L;   "Farm  Dairy  Houses," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1214;   "The  Stable  Fly,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1097; 
and  "Fly  Traps  and  Their  Operations,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  734. 


Washin^fon'r  D.  C. 
February  7,  1931. 


TO  PROGRiLM  DIRECTORS: 

Please  correct  copj'-  of  the  radio  release  "your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington"  for  Thursday,  February  12  as  follows: 

Page  one  paragraph  5  li^^e  3  strike  out  "about  35  P^r  cent"  and 
substitute  "a  considerable  part."    The  sentence  sho"ald  read:  "And 
what's  more,  it  has  already  sold  a  considerable  part  of  its  total  volume, 
and  the  management  anticipates  no  trouble  in  moving  the  balance  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  the  growers  before  the  new  crop  comes  on  next  fall." 


it:  .JAN 
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mjRjm/i  REPORTER  AT  WASHIIT&TON 


Fr Iday 


UOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOI 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview:    HOY/  MILK  GETS  TO  TOTO:   (Uo.l)  PRODUCT  I  PIT 

^■ITiroui^ICEl'.'IEI'TT :    Beginning  today,  at  this  time,  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington  is  going  to  bring  you  a  series  of  three  lO-minute  discussions 
of  "Hov/  ?.:ilk  Gets  to  Town."     Today  he  talks  about  the  PRODUCTION  of  milk; 
that  is,  of  high  quality  milk.     Next  Friday  he  will  discuss  modern  methods 
of  TRANSPORTATION;  and  two  weeks  from  today,  about  PREPARATION  and  DISTRI- 
BUTION,     He  brings  you  all  of  these  discussions  direct  from  specialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     Now,  let's  hear  what  Mr.  Ernest  Kelly,  chief  of  Uncle  Sam's 
market  milk  exports,  has  to  say  about  production.    All  right,  Mr,  Reporter... 


The  purpose  of  this  series,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  experiences 
and  travels  of  high-quality  milk,  from  the  moment  it  first  sees  the  light 
of  day  lontil  it  is  safely  delivered  to  the  consumer's  door-step. 

It  is  the  story  of  HIGK-QUALITY  milk,  because  Mr,  Kelly  believes 
that  everyone  who  is  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry, 
IS  concerned  only  with  milk  and  cream  of  high  quality. 

And  this  is  why  he  thinks  so:    First,  he  says,  because  lov;-q-aality 
products  do  not  satisfy  the  cons-umer,  and  therefore,  in  the  second  place, 
they  disrupt  markets  and,  in  addition,  provide  a  cheap  competition  which 
conscientious,  reputable  dealers  cannot  be  ei^pected  to  meet. 

Now,  of  course,  we  always  have  one  advantage  in  the  United  States 
when  we  talk  about  high-quality  milk.      We  can  always  begin  with  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  this  country  probably  has  the  finest  and  clean- 
est milk  supply  in  the  whole  v/orld. 

However,  while  it  is  alv/ays  perfectly  proper  to  adnit  that  you  are 
good,  if  you  really  are  good,  it  is  usually  stretching  things  a  little 
too  far  to  conclude  that  you  are  perfect. 
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Anyway,  I  guess  everylsody  will  agree  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  oiir  milk  supply,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  different  localities.  L2.rge 
cities,  for  instance,  have  the  advantages  of  a  rigid  ins3)ection  system  and 
of  regulations  requiring  that  their  general  milk  supplies  he  pasteurized. 
Consoouently ,  there  is  not  much  question  about  the  high  quality;-  ox  the  milk 
supplied  to  most  of  out"  cities. 

It  is,,  however,  different  in  mn.ny  rural  communities  and  smaller 
tovms,  and  of  course,  on  the  farm  where  milk  is  produced.     Out  here,  every- 
one who  drinks  milk  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  ca,refulness  of  the  dairy- 
men v/ho  produce  the  milk  for  local  consurrpt ion. 

And,  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  v;ell  as  for  economic  reasons  that 
production  of  clean,  safe  milk  is  primarily  the  responsihility  of  each 
individual  dairjrman  for  his  ovm  family,  rememher,  as  well  as  for  others, 

Well,  this  responsibility  isn't  so  hurdensome  as  it  would  have  been 
years  ago,  for  the  simple  reason  th:'„t  we  know  a  lot  more  about  HOYif  to  pro- 
duce clean,  safe  milk. 

And  furthermore,  it  is  now  more  profitable  to  do  so— and  most  every- 
one is  willing  to  accept  responsibility  if  it  me?-ns  extra  dollars  in  his 
pocket • 

Mr,  Kelly  points  out  that  the  modern  dairy  farmer  benefits  in  two 
ways  by  selling  high-grade  products.      In  the  first  place,  prices  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  consumer's  demo-nds.     It  has  been  found,  and  proved, 
th-^.t  good  quality  stimulat es^  consumption;  and,  by  the  way,  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  has  incres-aed  from  43  gallons  a  year,  per  person, 
back  in  1920,  to  a.round  56  gallons  in  1929, 

Thus,  high  quality  products  help  raise  the  GEIJERAL  price  level. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  top-notch  products  bring  higher  prices 
than  those  of  low  quality,  regardless  of  the  general  level. 

Here's  one  statement  of  Mr,  Kelly's  that  I  remember  particularly; 

"With  only  a  little  more  effort,  and  with  only  a  little  more  outlay 
of  money  than  are  now  spent  by  the  dairy  industry  in  production  of  milk  and 
crerm, 'I  he  declared,  "I'm  convinced  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
could  put  on  the  matket  products  of  such  quality  that  their  income  would 
be  increased  by  marj/- millions  of  dollars  each  year," 

\7ell,  as  a  result  of  the  e:<periences  of  dairymen  and  the  work  of 
investigators,  the  actual  business  of  producing  high  quality  milk  is  now 
very  simple.     It  takes  very  little  more  effort,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
producing    low-quality  milk. 
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As  Mr.  Kelly  put  it,  wo  "near  a  lot  about  the  Seven  Seas.    3ti-t  they 
are  mainly  for  mariners  and  other  ns.utically  inclined  folks,    *.7hG.t  dair2,Tiien 
are  interested  in  are  the  TWO  C'S;  and  they  stand  for  CLEM,  and  COLD. 

"If  milk  is  produced  and  handled  under  clean  and  sanitary  conditions," 
and  then  is  kept  at  a  cold  terriperatuxe,  there  will  he  little  difficulty  in 
meetin^^  any  reasonable  market  requirements. 

ITell,  here's  what  the  term  clean  sanitary  conditions  means  to  Mr. 

Kelly. 

It  includes,  first  of  a.11,  clean  healthy  cows. 

.  iraong  other  things,  he  emphasizes  cleaning  the  cows  thoro"u^hly  "before 
they  are  milked. 

"Curry  or  brush  cows  regularly,"  he  recommends.       "Also,  if  the  hair 
on  tho  udder,  belly  and  fla^nks  is  closely  clipped,  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  cows  clean.    Before  milking,  wipe  these  parts  with  a  clean,  dforip 
cloth;  or,  if  they  are  badly  soiled,  wash  them  with  clean  water,  first, 
before  wiping  them," 

How,  just  as  the  cows  should  be  clean  and  healthy,  so  rau.st  the  milkers. 
Take  no  chances  with  sickness  or  disease,  is  Mr,  Kelly's  advice.    And,  by 
all  mcc-ns,  he  says,  milk  with  clean,  DRY  hands— never  with  wet  hcrAs, 

Well,  ray  time  is  limited  and  so  I  can  hit  only  the  high  spots  in 
Mr,  Kelly's  outline  of  hov/  high-quality  milk  is  produced. 

The  next  point  he  cjirrphasized  was  the  use  of  sm^ill-top  milk  pails, 
which  keep  a  large  part  of  the  falling  hair  and  dirt  out  of  the  milk, 

Right  after  this,  he  urged  special  care  of  strainers,  and  special 
effort  to  see  that  they  are  clean  at  all  times.      The  strainer  may  be  the 
source  of  much  contamination  unless  kept  strictly  sanitary;  and  remember, 

Mr.  Kelly  said,  straining  merely  removes  foreign  objects  such  as  dirt  

it  does  HOT  remove  bacteria, 

A  pure  safe  v/ater  supply  is,  of  course,  very  important  on  a  dairy 
farm.,    A  separe^te  dairy  house  or  milk  room  for  handling  the  milk  is  like- 
wise neccssa,ry  to  strict  sanitation.      Cleaning  and  treating  milk  utensils 
to  kill  bacteria  is,  of  course,  VERY  inrportant;  in  fa,ct  very,  very  important. 

Then,  there  is  the  fly  nuisance  to  contend  with;  and  there  is  the 
problem  of  preventing  feed  flavors  in  milk.      And  finally,  of  course,  there 
is  the  very  necessary  step  of  cooling  the  milk  e.nd  cream  promptly  after 
milking;  and  then,  keeping  it  cold. 


I 
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How,  these  are  the  main  things  lir,  Kelly  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  production  of  high  quality  milk.     For  further  information,  and  details, 
let  me  refer  you  to  a  group  of  Department  of  Agriculture  "bullet ins  which 
cover  the  whole  subject  very  thoroughly. 

First  of  all  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  602,  ce^lled  "Production  of 
Clean  Mill:.  "      Then,  there  are  the  following  publications  along  the  same 
line:     "Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Fo.  976; 
[[Washing  .and  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils ,  "Farm.ers ♦  Bulletin  No.  1473;  and 
Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production,"  Leaflet  llo.  3-L. 

In  addition,  you  might  wo-nt  Leaflet  IJo.  25,  called  "Preventing 
Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk";   "Fly  Traps  and  Their  operation,"  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  734;  "The  Stable  Fly,  How  to  Prevent  Its  innoyancc  and  Its 
Losses  to  Livestock;"  Fe.rmers'  Bulletin  No,  1097;  and  "Farm  Dairy  Houses," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1214. 

>|ts|cjlc>|c*>K>t:>)c>!!5t:**j)::4e 


ANN0UNC5!iIENT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  brou^^ht  you  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  talks  on  the  subject,   "How  Milk  Gets  to  Town." 
Remember  that  all  of  the  publications  Your  Reporter  mentioned  are  free 
of  charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Simply  write  either  to  Station 

  or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  \7ashington, 

D,  C.    Let  mc  repeat  the  titles  and  niorabers  of  the  bulletins  once  more. 
Here  they  are:     "Production  of  Clean  Milk"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  502? 
"Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm,".  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976; 
"Washing  and  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils , "  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1473; 
"Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production,"  Leaflet  No.  3-L;  "Preventing 
Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  No,  25-L;  "Farm  Dairy  Houses," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1214;   "The  Stable  Fly,"  Faraers'  Bulletin  No.  1097; 
and  "Fly  Traps  and  Their  Operations,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  734. 


YOUR  FARM  ISP0P.T321  AT  IVASHIITGTOIT.  Monday,  F^truary  9,  ■•■1931. 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

WHICH  PAY  BEST  **  SPRING  PIC-S  OR  FALL  PIGS? 

0P5ITING  Al^Tl^OUITCEI.SI'.TT :     Once  more  Station    presents  Y6ur  Washington  Farm 

Reporter  in  one  of  his  regular  Livestock  programs  "broadcast  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  A.griculture ,     The  suhject  for  today  is 

the  question  FHICH  ARE  MORE  PROFITABLE  —  SPRITTG  PIGS  OR  FALL  PIGS?  

I  wonder  what  your  answer  would  "be  to  that  question.      Hovi^ever,  I  won't  em- 

harrass  you  "by  asking  you  to  answer  I'll  just  pat  Your  Reporter  on  the  air 

and  let  him  explain. 

— ooOoo-- 

Hello  folks.     I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  everything  connected 
with  that  pig  question  in  the  ten  minutes  allotted  to  this  program,  "but  I'll 
work  fast  and  do  the  best  I  can,  and  if  I  fail  to  reach  the  end  I'll  try  to 
leave  the  subject  in  such  a  v/ay  that  you  can  reach  a  definite  conclusion. 

To  get  this  information  v;hich  I'm  about  to  pass  on  to  you  I  visited 
with  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Z.  Russell  in  charge  of  the  office  of  swine  investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animo.l  Industry. 

When  a  person  has  an  opportunity  to  take  two  different  routes  both 
leading  to  the  s.ame  place  it  is  sometimes  confusing  to  know  Just  which  one  to 
take.     That  rem.inds  me  of  an  actual  .story  of  some  tourists  visiting  the  Shiloh 
Battlefield  several  years  ago  before  highways  v/ere  as  inviting  to  motor  travel 
as  they  are  to-day.      This  particular  tourist  stopped  at  the  forks  of  a  coun- 
try road  and  asked  a  nearby  plowm3.n  whether  he  should  go  by  Adomsville  or  En- 
ville  in  order  to  reach  the  historic  old  battle  field, 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "If  you  go  by  Adamsville  you'll  wish  you  had 
gone  by  Enville ,  and  if  you  go  by  Snville  you'll  wish  to  goodness  you  had  gone 

by  Adamsville.      There  are  the  t\;o  roads  take  your  choice,  and  you'll  end 

up  at  the  battlefield." 

ITow  folks,  that's  the  story  Mr.  Russell  told  me  when  I  asked  him  which 
is  more  profitable,  SFRILTG  PIGS  OR  FALL  PIGS. 

"Both  pigs  are  profitable,  and  both  lead  to  the  same  place  which  is  the 
pocketbook,"  said  Mr.  Hu.ssell,"  v.hen  they  come  from  good  breeding  stock  and 
when  they  are  properly  handled,  managed,  and  fed." 
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A  sow  is  a  unit  of  production  just  like  a  cultivator,  a  wagon,  or  a 
tractor;  and  the  more  work  you  can  get  out  of  this  unit,  other  things  teing 
equal,  the  more  profitable  it  "becomes. 

Now,  the  business  of  a  sow  is  to  farro;v  pigs,  and  the  more  pigs  she 
farrows         that  is  with  reasonable  limitations           and  the  oftener  she  far- 
rows pigs  again  with  limitations  the  more  profitable  she  becomes  to  the 

o\7ner. 

"I  believe,"  said  Llr.  Rmssell,  "that  the  average  sow  ought  to  be  bred 
so  that  she  v«ill  farrow  at  about  12  months  of  age.      Nov/,  if  this  same  sow 
farrows  her  first  pigs  in  the  spring  and  the  owner  desires  to  show  her  at  a 

fair  in  the  fall  he  can  skip  a  fall  farrow  that  season  if  he  prefers. 

But  after  that  I  believe  it's  more  profitable  to  have  the  sov/  farrov;  a  lit- 
ter of  pigs  in  the  spring  and  another  litter  again  in  the  fall  or  cer- 
tainly 3  litters  of  pigs  in,  say,  24  months  rather  than  go  along  with  one 
litter  a  year  and  producing  that  one  litter  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring." 

Well,  that's  a  definite  answer  all  right,  and  if  I  should  stop  right 
here  you  listeners  wouldn't  have  to  drav;  on  your  imagination  very  much  to 
finish  the  job,  but  I'm  not  through  not  yet. 

According  to  Mr.  Russell  it  costs  almost  as  much  to  keep  a  sow  for  a 
year  whether  she  farrows  one  or  two  litters  of  pigs.      How,  if  she  farrows 
only  one  litter  of  pigs  a  year,  and  by  way  of  comparison  v/e'll  so,y  there  are 
8  pigs  in  that  one  litter,  then  the  cost  is  based  on  the  one  litter  or  8 
pigs.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  farrows  2  litters  of  pigs  a  year  and  each 

litter  contains  6  pigs  then  we  figu.re  the  cost  on  12  instead  of  8  pigs. 

And  that,  as  LIr.  Russell  pointed  out,  is  just  smother  way  of  keeping  down  the 
overhead  expense. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  Vve3,ther  conditions,  housing 
arrangements,  feed,  and  pasture,  many  hog  raisers  preferred  either  spring 
or  fall  farrows,  but  not  both. 

I  thought  maybe  it  got  too  cnld  in  some  of  the  northern  States  to  have 
fall  pigs  about  the  place  and  I  asked  him  about  that. 

"That's  a  good  point,"  he  answered,  "but  it  doesn't  actually  work  out 
in  real  practice.     For  instance,  the  Havre  Field  Station,  in  northern  Montana 
where  it  gets  real  cold,  has  been  grovving  fall  pigs  successfully  for  7  years 
in  succession.      The  investigators  have  found  that  they  can  produce  fall  pigs 
and  actually  mnke  money  on  them  just  as  they  do  on  spring  pigs." 

Nov/  if  you  listeners  will  step  in  ray  rocket  ship  for  just  a  second 
we'll  drop  from  northern  Montana  up  near  the  Canadian  border  down  to  Scotts 
Eluff  County  in  Nebraska.     That's  quite  a  ways  from  the  Canadian  line,  but  I 

can  assure  you  it  gets  cold  re.al  cola  even  in  Nebraska  and  some  of  the 

hog  raisers  there  believe  it's  too  cold  to  bother  with  fall  pigs. 

Nov;  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  manager 
of  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Substation  at  Mitchell,  Nebr. ,  in  Scotts  Bluff  County 
swears  by  his  fall-fa,rrov/ed  pigs  and  has  v/onderful  success  with  them  as  well 
as  with  his  spring- farrowed  pigs. 
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"That,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "is  Just  another  way  of  saying  what  I  said  in 
the  "beginning,  that  raising  pigs  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  time  of  far- 
rowing, although  this  does  have  a  hearing  in  some  sections  and  under  some 

conditions  as  a  matter  of  good  hreeding  stock  which  is  properly  fed  and 

managed . " 

It's  pretty  well  known  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  the  use  of  self-feeders  for  sows  and  pigs  during  suckling.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  sows  to  stay  in  a  thrifty  condition  because  they  can 
eat  at  will  and  this  aids  in  the  regularity  of  hreeding.     This  in  turn  cuts 
the  overhead  cost  of  pig  production  which  is  an  item  not  to  he  passed  over 
lightly. 

Mr,  Russell  told  me  of  the  time  when  he  had  15  sov/s  on  a  fall-millet 
patch  in  Nebraska.    Each  sow  was  given  a  clean  place  to  farrow,  a  dry  shed,  and 
allowed  the  run  of  the  millet  field  of  about  20  acres.     That  fall  farrow  of 
the  15  sows  was  one  of  his  most  profitable  pig  crops  because  it  reduced  his 
yearly  overhead  to  a  minimumo 

Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  feeding,  housing,  and  breeding  problems 
connected  with  spring  and  fall  farroT/ing  that  each  hog  raiser  will  have  to 
work  out  for  himself.     For  instance,  it's  very  important  that  all  young  pigs, 
especially  fall  and  early  spring  pigs,  be  kept  dry  and  in  out  of  the  cold 
drizzly  rains  that  often  fall  in  many  sections  at  these  seasons.      It's  also 
important  that  the  house  be  so  constructed  and  protected  as  to  prevent  drafts 
from  blowing  on  the  pigs, 

I  won't  have  time  to  give  any  more  arguments  in  favor  of  either  fall 
or  spring  farrowing,  but  I'll  run  over  the  high  points  in  the  talk  thus  far 
by  repeating  again  that  Mr.  Russell  says,  "It's  not  the  breed  of  hogs  or  the 
time  the  sows  farrow  so  much  as  it  is  the  individual  animals  and  the  v;ay  you 
feed  and  manage  them."      Spring  and  fall  farrowed  pigs  can  both  be  made  pro- 
fitable if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  hogs  and  give  them  the  right  kind  of 
feed  and  treatment.      You  can  change  the  v/ording  and  say  it  the  other  way 
round  so  I  won't  do  that,  but  if  you  want  detailed  information  and  some  con- 
vincing facts  on  to-day's  Question,  ask  for  the  following  publications: 

SWI^IE  PROUJCTIOKT  That's  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1437-F 

PRACTICAL  HOG  HOUSES  That's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1487-F,  and 

SELF-FSEDING  VERSUS  HAND  FEEDING  OF  SOWS  AND  LITTERS,  and  that's  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1504-F.      All  are  free  for  the  asking  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Address  your  request  to  this  station. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCEMENT:  And  so  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  closes  another  one 

of  his  regular  livestock  programs  broadcast  from.  Station  in  cooperation 

with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.     Write  either  to  this  station  or 
the  United  States  Departmient  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.  ,  if  you  desire 
copies  of  the  following  publications  mentioned  in  to-days  program: 

SWIIffi  PRODUCTION  '  that's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1437-F 

PRACTICAL  HOG  HOUSES  that's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1487-F,  and 

SELF*FEEDING  VERSUS  HAND  FEEDING  OF  SOWS  AIID  LITTER  and  that's  Farmers' 

Bulletin  No.  1504-F,  and  all  publications  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


— ooOoo — 
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YOUR  RSPOHTEH  AT  WASHINGTON  Tuesday,  J'ebruary  10,  1931- 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Speaking  Time;     10  Min-ates. 

Cro-ps  and  Soils  Interview  No.  6;     RUSSIA'S  rjEAT  LAITDS  AND  OURS. 

AN^TOUNCEt.'ISNT ;    We  have  heard  a  lot  ahout  Russian  wheat  these  past  few  months. 
But  how  does  Russia  really  compare  with  this  country  in  wheat  lands?  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  found  out  from  the  chief  of  the  soil  survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Now  here  is  his  report   

Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marhut  has  been  showing  me  how  Russia  and  this  country 
compare  in  wheat  soils. 

Since  that  short-selling  of  Russian  wheat  on  the  Chicago  market  some 
time  "bacii,  the  wheat  growing  possihilities  of  Russia  have  been  much  talked 
ah  out . 

There  h.ave  "been  a  lot  of  statements  about  what  Russia  would  and  would 
not  do  in  the  world's  wheat  markets.    One  important  feature  of  Russia's  now 
famous  "Five-year  Plan"  is  to  increase  agricultural  production.     Since  wheat 
is  about  the  easiest  thing  Russian  farmers  can  produce,  naturally,  wheat  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  ^-year  plan. 

Whether  Russia  will  be  able  to  put  through  that  plan;  or  whether  Russian 
wheat  will  play  the  part  assigned  to  it,  is  something  nobody  can  sa;''  for  certain, 
Dr.  Marbut  points  out.    But  getting  down  to  the  fundamental  question  of  what 
Russia  can  produce,  what  actual  soil  resources  she  has.  Dr.  Marbut  speaks  with 
authority.    He  is  not  only  the  chief  of  our  United  States  Soil  Survey,  but  he 
is  our  leading  expert  on  the  soil  geography  of  the  world.    Moreover,  he  recently 
returned  from  Russia  and  has  just  completed  a  comparative  study  of  Russia's 
wheat  lands  and  ours. 

Now,  remember,  v/e  have  two  Liain  classes  of  wheats  in  this  world;  the 
soft  wheats  and  the  hard  wheats.    Most  all  the  soft  wheat  is  eaten  near  where 
it  is  grown.    Very  little  of  it  goes  into  the  world  markets.    The  wheat  groxvn 
in  Germany  and  France  and  the  eastern  United  States  is  soft  wheat. 

It  is  hard  wheat  that  is  world  market  wheat.    And  Dr.  Marbut  says  that 
hard  v/heat  is  genor.ally  produced  on  comparatively  dry  fertile  lands.    This  hard 
wheat  grown  on  these  dry,  fertile  lands  is  a  rather  recent  development.  Less 
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than  a  hundred  years  ago,  these  rich  T,7heat  lands  were  used  for  grazing,  inhabited 
"by  nonad  trihes.    At  that  ti:?.e,  there  was  no  world  market  for  wheat.    Then  the 
rapid  developrjient  of  industry  in  western  Europe  and  eastern  North  Airierica,  with 
standards  of  living  rising,  caused  increased  demand  for  "bread  and  created  a 
world  r.arket  for  hard  wheat , 

Roughly  there  is  the  setting:    \Torld  narket  wheat  is  ha,rd  wheat  and 
hard  wheat  is  a  fertile,  dry,  grass-land  product.    The  capacity  of  a  country 
to  produce  v;heat  for  the  world's  narkct  depends  largely,  Dr.  Marbut  says,  on 
whether  it  has  any  considerable  area  of  fertile  dry  land  —  orginally  grass 
lands . 

Now  whore  do  you  find  those  lands?    Well,  we  have  our  great  prairie 
lands.    Canada  has  some.    The  Argentine  sone.    Australia  has  sone,  and  above 
all  there  is  Russia] 

Now  let's  conpare  our  wheat  lands  with  Russia  —  or  rather,  let's  let 
Dr.  Marbut  do  it  for  us. 

He  says  these  fertile  lands  occur  in  Russia  in  a  broad  belt  extending 
east  and  west.    Don't  forget  that  east  and  west,  that's  important  —  those 
lands  extend  across  European  Russia  into  Asiatic  Russia  or  Siberia  to  near  Lake 
Baikal,  with  some  s:'.:all  areas  even  east  of  that.    The  Belt  is  widest  in 
European  Russia,  between  the  Volga  and  Dnieppen  River,  where  it  is  about  5OO 
niles  wide.     It  is  about  half  that  wide  in  Siberia. 

But  just  a  monentJ    We  have  a  broad  belt  of  that  sort  of  dry,  fertile 
land,  too.    Ours  extends  north  and  south,  fron  North  Dakota  to  about  the  nouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River.    The  total  area  of  our  vast  belt  of  fertile  dry-land 
soils  is  large.    But  let's  see  how  it  compares  with  Russia  —  and  rem.em.ber 
Russia's  belt  runs  east  a:id  west,  our  runs  north  and  south. 

Dr.  Marbut  estimates  that  the  total  area  of  the  better  part  of  Russia's 
potential  hard  wheat  land,  including  som^e  rough  land,  is  about  7^0,000  square 
rales,  equivalent  to  about  UgO,000,000  acres.     In  addition,  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  belt  there  are  500»000  square  males  or  about  350>000>000  acres  of 
secondary  wheat  lands.    In  all,  there  are  over  one  million  square  males  or 
300,000,000  acres  of  high  quality  wheat  land  in  Russia.    No  one  knows  how  m^uch 
of  this  land  is  smooth  enough  to  be  worked  with  m^odern  machinery,  but  Dr.  Marbut 
says  that  it  is  certain  that  no  large  proportion  of  it  is  too  rough,  although 
the  Russians  have  as  yet  made  no  accurate  survey. 

Those  are  i:ipressive  figures,  but  how  do  they  compare  with  the  figures 
on  our  groat  hard  wheat  belt.    The  total  area  of  our  belt  is  about  530,000 
square  miiles,  as  against  Russia's  approximate  million  square  miles.    But  our 
belt  runs  north  and  south,  and  south  of  high  plains  of  northwest  Texas  it  is 
not  used  for  wheat,  partly  because  the  clir,ate  is  too  hot  for  a  comparatively 
cool-climate  plant  such  as  wheat.     So  we  really  have  only  about  ^66,000  square 
miles  or  less  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  Russian  wheat  lands. 
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Dr.  Marbut  explained  hov/  Russia  is  planning  to  use  that  vast  sweep  of 
possible  wheat  lands.    Considerable  areas  are  virgin  lands,  never  before  used 
for  wheat.    One  of  the  features  of  Russia's  five  year  plan  is  to  organize  and 
develop  large  areas  of  that  land  in  giant  farns  or  grain  factories  to  produce 
high-qiiality  wheat  to  be  shipped  into  the  world's  wheat  markets. 

The  increasing  needs  for  hone  consunption  will  be  taken  care  of  by- 
better  organization,  better  use  of  machinery,  expert  advice  to  farners,  and 
clean  seed,  and  cleaner  harvesting  in  the  wheat  sections,  previously  cultivated. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  the  wheat  produced  0.1  the  great  State  farns 
available  for  export.    According  to  the  present  schene,  by  1933  Hussia  plans 
to  have  25 » 000, 000  acres  in  wheat  on  lands  which  had  never  been  cultivated  be- 
fore. 

Dr.  Marbut  says  he  visited  one  fam  of  300,000  acres  —  you'll  agree, 
that's  quite  a  fam  —  The  yield  on  that  far:n  v/as  this  year  lU  bushels  to  the 
acre.     If  all  the  farms  have  even  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  seens  that  they 
would  have  250,000,000  bushels  available  for  export.    Hussia  has  never  been 
able  to  export  nore  than  16O  or  I70  nillion  bushels  of  whoa.t  in  any  one  year 
before  the  war  when  she  was  a  great  y;heat  exporting  nation.     In  order  to  carry 
out  her  industrial  plans.  Dr.  Marbut  explains,  Russia  nust  buy  machinery  fron 
foreign  countries.     She  must  export  something  to  pay  for  it.    The  easiest  thing 
for  her  to  export  is  wheat,  and  the  next  easiest,  timber. 

Whether  Russia  will  succeed  in  her  plans  may  be  questioned.  Dr.  Marbut 
says,  but  there  is  no  question  that  she  holds  the  clear  advantage  over  this  or 
any  other  country  on  the  globe  in  hard-v-heat  land  resources. 

:^     3|e  >|c 

C LP S I I'JG  AMOUI-ICa-ISNT ;     Dr.  Marbut  promises  a  little  later  this  spring  to  tell 
our  reporter  about  some  of  the  other  crop  resources  of  this  country  and  Russia, 
in  which  the  United  States  m.al':eG  a  m^uch  better  showing.    These  reports  come  to 

you  from  Station  ,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture , 

it  II  ¥ 
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SPEAKING  Tllffi:    10  Minutes 

All  Re^;ions 


POULTRY  TONICS 

OPENING  Al'IMOUIJCEMENT;  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  present  Your  Washington 
Parm  Reporter  in  one  of  liis  reg-alar  poultry  talks  "broadcast  every  Wednesday  from 

Station^  ^in  cooperation  with,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  subject  for  to-day  is  POULTRY  TONICS.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  start  pour- 
ing your  tonic. 

cOo~— 

"My  chickens  are  not  laying  very  well  and  I'm  wondering  if  a  good  poultry 
tonic  would  pep  them  up  a  hit  and  cause  them  to  visit  the  laying  hoxes  a  little 
oftener  this  winter  when  eggs  are  worth  more  money  than  they  usually  are  during 
the  spring  and  sui.Tmer. " 

That,  folks,  is  ansvtract  from  a  letter  I  saw  over  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  other  day.     It  came  from  a  farmeress  somewhere  in  the  United 
States.    She  no  douht  felt,  as  manj/-  people  do,  that  chickens  often  need  a  little 
pushing  during  certain  seasons  and  under  certain  conditions  and  v/anted  to  know  if 
a  general  poultry  tonic  would  turn  the  trick  and  put  the  loafing  hen  hack  on  the 
3&0xt  with  a  song  in  her  hill. 

Tliat  letter  gave  me  a  thought  and  I  started  searching  for  the  man  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  could  tell  me  ahout  the  use,  henefit,  and  advisa- 
hility  of  using  general  poultry  tonics  without  at  least  some  definite  idea  of 
what  these  tonics  are  intended  for. 

Well,  I  found  my  man  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  little  hrick 
"buildings  occupied  hy  the  United  States  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.    His  name 
is  Dr.  H.  E.  Moskey  and  among  other  things  he  investigates  various  poultry  reme- 
dies and  tonics  and  tries  to  find  out  if  they  really  do  what  is  claimed  for  them. 

When  he  heard  my  first  question  'WELIT  IS  POULTRY  TONIC?'  he  took  a  long 
easy  pull  from  his  pipe,  eyed  me  like  a  Tennessee  mountaineer,  and  then  said, 
"If  every  poultryman  who  wants  to  use  a  poultry  tonic  would  stop  land  ask  that 
same  question  before  spending  money  for  the  tonic  in  many  cases  he  no  doubt 
would  be  better  off  financially." 
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This  encoL\raged  rao  so  I  said,  "Go  on»" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "a  tonic  is  a  medicine  that,  when  properly  administered, 
tends  to  improve  hy  slow  and  insensible  degrees  the  organic  action  of  the 
different  systems  of  the  tody  which  react  favorably  to  that  particular  tonic." 

Patting  it  another  way  a  tonic  is  a  medicine  that  benefits  the  system 
without  harming  it.    Right  there  is  where  the  rub  comes  in  administering  what 
is  sometimes  called  general  tonics.     It  talces  a  veterinarian  or  some  one  who 
has  made  a  study  of  medicine  to  know  wiiat  drugs  will  actually  benefit  a  chicken*  s 
system  without  harming  it» 

For  example,  Dr.  Mosliey  said  that  strychnine  was  one  of  the  medicines  often 
used  in  treating  animals-     tfhere  this  drag  is  indicated  for  its  stimulating 
effect,  but  on  the  other  hand  some  animals  couldn't  stand  strychnine  and  in  such 
cases  it  would  not  be  a  good  medicine  to  give  but  one  that  sliould  not  be  given. 
An  animal  may  be  nervous,  and  unstrung  as  we  sometimes  say,  as  a  result  of  being 
separated  from  its  regalar  mates  and  its  familiar  surroundings.    A  hen  may  be 
upset  and  way  down  below  her  average  egg  production  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
move,  or  unfamiliar  surroundings.    In  s^ach  cases,  Dr.  Moskey  \70uld  not  recommend 
a  tonic  to  quiet  the  hen  down  and  put  her  back  on  the  n©8*t  with  her  mind  on  her 
business,  but  prefers  a  return  of  natural  conditions.    Then  she  would  automatic- 
ally fall  in  line  and  once  more  start  up  that  cheery  cacl<ie  amiouncing  a  new 
egg. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  big  points  I  want  to  make  in  this  program. 
Here  it  is  about  as  Dr.  Moskey  gave  it  to  me. 

If  your  hens  are  down  and  out,  have  that  min-down  appearance,  and  egg 
production  has  slumped  a  little  or  a  whole  lot— — you.  know  something  is  wrong. 
How,  the  question,  as  Dr.  Moskoy  points  out,  is  not  to  jviap  at  conclusions  and 
imagine  that  your  chickens  need  a  general  tonic.    No,  that's  not  the  way  to  do 
it.    He  says  the  way  to  handle  a  situation  like  tliat  is  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  try  to  find  out  what  the  EEAL  trouble  is  and  then  THEAT  THilT  rather  than  an 
imaginative  ill  which  may  not  even  exist  at  all. 

For  instance,  just  suppose  your  laying  house  is  heavily  infested  with 
mites.    During  the  daytime  your  hens  look  tired  and  all  worn  out— —Just  liks 
they  had  been  hard  at  work  all  night,  and  they  don't  produce  the  number  of  eggs 
they  ought  to  or  that  they  formerly  produced. 

0f  course,  in  a  case  like  that  you  might  jtimp  at  the  conclusion  that 
since  your  hens  had  fa,llen  off  in  egg  production  they  needed  a  good  general 
poultry  tonic. 

You  could  buy  the  tonic,  the  best  in  the  country,  and  then  feed  it  to 
the  hens,  but  Dr.  Moskey  says  thc*r  would  likely  continue  their  low  egg  production 
and  still  manifest  that  run-down  a-ppearance  until  you  get  into  the  house  and 
clean  utd  those  mites. 
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TliG  same  thing  may  be  said  atout  lice.    TThen  the  laying  flock  suddenly 
or  even  slotvly  drops  off  in  egg  production  and  there  is  no  visiTalG  evidence,  don't 
jump  at  conclusions  "but  make  a  careful  study  of  the  v/hole  matter.  E::amine 
chickens  for  lice,  examine  the  house  for  nites,  look  into  the  food  and, water 
situation,  and  try  to  locate  the  real  trouble  and  then  treat  that  rather  than 
try  a  general  remedy. 

Poultry  tonics  are  sometimes  used  during  periods  of  recovery  from  certain 
diseases  and  troubles.    "For  oxa^nplc,  nicotine  sul^Dhate  or  tobacco  dust  is  some- 
times used  in  the  treatment  of  poultry  for  large,  intestinal  rounduorms.  In 
sudi  cases  birds  are  often  tlirown  off  feed  and  appear  to  lose  their  appetites. 
In  a  case  like  this  the  use  of  a  poultry  tonic  that  acts  as  an  appetizer  is 
useful  OITLY  -until  the  birds  are  back  to  normal  conditions.    The  tonic  vrill  not 
stimulate  the  appetite  beyond  normal  conditions,  and  should  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  this  is  reached. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  chickens  infested  with  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal parasites  req'j.ire  special  treatments  to  get  rid  of  e  ach  trouble  and  the 
best  tonic  in  the  world  will  not  solve  such  a  problem. 

I  have  seen  poultry  tonics  advertised  that  claimed  to  increase  egg  pro- 
duction.   According  to  Dr.  Moskey  this  is  beyond  the  poworof  any  tonic  pre- 
paration.   Maximum  egg  production  depends  on  the  breed  of  chickens,  feed, 
management,  sanitation,  a,nd  other  general  conditions. 

I  donH  want  you  poultry  people  to  feel  that  there  is  no  place  for  poultry 
tonics.     There  is.    They  have  their  place,  and  are  all  right  when  used  according- 
ly, but  they  can't  take  the  place  of  feed,  care,  management,  and  sanitation. 
That's  the  poult ryman's  job. 

Tliere  a,re  perhaps  some  misbranded  poultry  tonics  on  the  market  but  they 
are  getting  scarce,  thanlcs  to  the  good  work  ti^lo "'■United    States  Food  a,nd  Drug 
Administration  is  doing.     In  fairness  to  the  manufacturers  of  those  va,rious 
tonics  it  ought  to  be  plainly  stated  that  the  majority  of  them  are  honest  and 
are  striving  to  turn  out  a  good  product.    These  people  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  good  work  they  have  done  in  their  field,  and  if  poult rynen  will  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  poultry  diseases  and  troubles  and  apply  the  remedy  for  the  specific 

trouble  and  use  tonics  whenever  and  wherever  they  a,rc  of  service— — then  the 

whole  industrj'-  will  be  bettor  off. 

Dr.  Moskey  closed  the  interview  by  saying  "In  general  poultry  tonics  are 
not  effective  in  the  prevention  r.or  the  treatment  of  poultry  diseases." 

A:id  now  folks,  I  see  my  tim.e  is  o.lmost  gone  so  I'll  have  to  close. 

There  is  a  new  publication  called  "Poultry  Diseases  and  ^Parasites,  " 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  I652.    It  contains  some  new  informa-tion  on  poultry  troubles 
and  I'll  be  telling  you  m.ore  about  it  in  one  of  these  reg^.ilar  poultr;^  talks. 
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In  the  noantinc,  if  you  want  to  find  out  sonctliing  alDOut  nislDranded 
poultry  renedics,  a  sir  for  copies  of  PE3SS  ITOTICSS  on  this  sul)ject. 

— oOo— 

CLOSING  AI'QTOUlTCEI/CSin';    And  so  t7g  close  another  one  of  the  Farn  Reporter  prograas 

"broadcast  fron  Station^^_  in  cooperation  ^^ith  the  Federal  Dopartnont  of 

Agriculture.    Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  the  publications  nentioned  in  today's 
progran. 


YOUH  ?.1lHIvI  HSPOHTETi  AT  WASHINGTON  ^el^a'^^  Isa'sday,-  ^e"b.  12,1931 

HOT  102  PUBLICATION        j-m"— .  - 

SpeakinjS;  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  No.  7:     PHOGHSSS  IN  PBCANS. 

AITNOUNCMENT:     And  now  let's  hear  what  the  farmers'  co-ops  are  doing.  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  again  "been  to  the  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  for  facts  ahout  our  great  farmers'  marketing  movement.    Today  we  have 
another  report  from  him  about  what  o"ur  pecan  growers  are  doing.  — 

The  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association  has  certainly  made  considerable 
progress  since  I  last  reported  to  you  about  it. 

You  remember,  it  was  Just  organized  last  July.    Wlien  I  was  talking  to  you 
early  in  November,  I  told  you  there  were  I9  locals  in  the  Association.  The 
growers  in  some  sections,  however,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  operate  as  in- 
dependent units,  but  to  Join  up  with  nearby  locals;  so  there  were  only  I5  locals 
which  actually  operated. 

The  National  didn't  get  a  sales  manager  until  about  a  month  before  the 
season  started.     In  spite  of  that,  Mr.  H.  F.  Buchanan,  business  analyst  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  tolls  me  the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association  has  made 
a  really  remarkable  record. 

The  membership  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  pecan 
season  last  fall.    There  are  now  between  two  and  three  thousand  members,  with  an 
active  campaign  now  on  foot  to  get  more.    And  there  are  a  number  of  requests 
for  additional  locals.    Mr,  Buchanan  figures  there  will  probably  be  four  or  five 
more  local  co-ops  added  to  the  National  this  year. 

Even  though  the  Association  got  away  to  a  late  start,  it  handled  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  improved  varieties  of  pecans  and  about  5         cent  of  the 
native  varieties.    And  what's  more,  it  has  already  sold  about  35  P^r  cent  of  its 
total  volume,  and  the  management  anticipates  no  trouble  in  m.oving  the  balance  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  the  growers  before  the  new  crop  comes  on  next  fall. 

This  last  year  the  pecan  crop  vras  very  short.    That  was  the  reason, 
growers  in  some  regions  didn't  have  as  big  a  volume  of  pecans,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected.   In  some  sections  tliey  didn't  have  enough  volume  to  keep  the  costs  of 
operation  down  low  enough  to  warrant  running  a  local  association. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  some  few  districts,  the  crop  was  unus-ually  hig. 
They  got  more  nuts  than  they  expected.    The  pecans  came  in  so  fast  and  furious 
that  the  local  co-op's  handling  force  had  to  work  night  and  day.  Growers 
"brought  in  their  nuts  and  signed  up  rae-.nhership  contracts  at  the  warehouse  door. 

The  National  handled  more  pecans  than  any  cooperative  ever  handled  "be- 
fore.   But  the  sections  where  the  crop  was  big  wore  few.    Taken  over  the  pecan 
States  generally,  the  crop  v/as  short.    Pecans,  you  know,  are  a  very  erratic 
crop.    The  production  goes  way  up  one  year,  and  mayhe  way  down  the  next. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  the  crop  has  been  rather  short.     For  that  reason, 
Mr.  Buchanan  says  the  present  raembership  in  the  Association  really  represents  a 
much  larger  vol-umc  tha^^  was  actuctlly  handled  this  year. 

Even  so,  the  Association  has  taken  more  th-an  S  per  cent  of  the  pecan 
supply  out  of  the  liands  of  private  agencies  this  year.     In  that  way,  it  has  re- 
duced the  vol-umo  which  would  have  been  sold  on  consigiTmcnt  to  dealers,  and  so 
tended  to  prevent  disordered  markets. 

That's  just  one  of  the  accomplislmont s  of  the  National,  hov/evcr.  This 
association  has  actually  adopted  aud  -out  into  effect  the  use  of  standard  grades 
of  pecans. 

It  has  appointed  brokers  in  nearly  all  the  leading  markets  of  the  country 
to  handle  the  product  of  its  members. 

It  has  gone  even  further.     It  has  made  expcrimonts  to  determine  the  pre- 
ferences of  consur.iers  as  to  size  of  pack,  and  grade  of  nuts,  and  for  shelled 
or  unshelled  pecans. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Association  has  found  that  there  are  possibil- 
ities of  extending  the  season  for  jinshelled  pecans  throughout  the  year,  instead 
of  confining  the  marketing  largely  to  the  holiday  season   -as  heretofore.  Pecans 
can  be  kept  in  storage  for  long  periods  without  deterioration  or  shrinkage,  so 
they  lend  themselves  to  handling  as  an  all-year-around  product. 

In  fact,  it  is  alread:/  necessary  to  have  a  storage  crop,  Mr.  Buchanan 
points  out,  even  to  supply  part  of  the  early  holiday  trade.    There  is  consider- 
able demand  for  pecans  for  Halloween.    As  harvest  doesn't  start  until  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  October,  buyers  prefer  the  well-seasoned  storage  nuts  to 
those  sometimes  shipped  green  fo-^  this  early  fall  trade. 

Hov/ever,  extending  the  market  for  pecans  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the 
National's  work  for  its  riCmber  associations  and  their  grower  owners.    It  is  also 
trying  to  help  locals  cut  costs. 

!During  the  past  sea.son,  Mr.  Bucha,nan  said,  the  costs  of  the  receiving 
and  grading  plants  has  varied  from,  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  to  two  cents  a 
pound.    That  is  considered  a  very  low  operating  cost,  but  the  Association  hopes 
to  reduce  that  cost  of  operating  locals  to  less  than  one  cent  a  pound  next  year. 
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There  are  two  vrays  they  expect  to  do  that.    3y  studying  the  layouts 
of  the  various  locals,  especially  those  with  the  lowest  cost,  they  may  he  ahle 
to  standardize  a  more  efficient  layout  to  be  used  by  all  the  r.enber  associations. 
In  other  words,  they  plan  to  learn  fron  the  experience  of  the  locals  this  year. 

Another  neans  of  reducing  costs  will  be  through  bigger  volme  handled. 
There  are  not  usixally  two  crop  failures  in  succession,  so  the  pecan  growers  are 
looking  for  a  somewhat  bigger  crop  next  year.    On  the  basis  of  experience  this 
year,  where  it  is  apparent  that  costs  are  likely  to  be  high,  locals  in  such 
regions  nay  decide  not  to  operate  but  to  ship  to  another  local  so  as  to  got 
enough  volune  for  econonical  handling. 

Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  ner.ibers  of  the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion seen  much  encouraged  v;ith  the  progress  thus  far.    There  has  been  a  natural 
growth  in  confidence  expressed  by  brokers  and  the  pecan  trade  generally  in  the 
Association. 

Growers  liave  already  received  two  advances  on  the  first  three  pecan 
pools,  covering  all  the  pecans  received  up  to  the  first  of  December.  Through 
loans  obtained,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  National  has 
been  able  to  make  adva.nces  which  liave  already  amounted  to  more  than  the  cash 
value  offered  by  buyers  in  some  sections. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Hr.  Buchanan  says,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  outlook  for  the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association  is  very  encourag- 
ing. 

— ooOoo — 

CLO S I NG  AMOUNCSIvIBNT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  sketched  for 
you  recent  progress  of  the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association,  a  farmer-owned 
and  farr.er-cont rolled  organization.    These  reports  on  cooperatives  are  made  to 

you  through  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


*** 
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Trida^j,  ^e^ruary  13,  1931 


HOT  POR  PUBLICATION 


SP5L\XIITG  TIME:  10  Minutes. 


Dairy  Interview:    HOTT  MILK  G-ETS  TO  TOW:     (iTo.  2)  TRiVI^SPORTATIOH 

AKlTOmiCSLIElTT:    And  now,  here  is  Your  Farn  Reporter  at  Washington,  with  the 
second  in  his  series  of  reports  on  "How  Mill:  Gets  to  To^m."    Last  week,  you 
rcnenlser,  he  talked  anout  Production.     Today  he  discu.sses  the  next  step,  which 
is  Transportation.    Ho  "brings  you  today's  discussion  direct  fron  Mr,  R.  P.  Hotis, 
Market-nilk  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    All  riglit,  Mr.  Reporter... 

— »oOo— -• 

Way  "bac?-  in  the  fall  of  the  year  18^2,  an  alnost-f orgotten  gentler.ian  "by 
the  nar.ie  of  Jacob  Yail  had  an  idea  which  started  something. 


You  see  the  logical  res"alts  of  this  idea  in  the  huge  nodern  tank  cars  of 
today,  which  na;/  liaul  rdlk  a  thousand  nilcs  and  nore  across  country. 

According  to  the  old  records,  whicli  Mr.  Hotis  has  gathered  together,  it 
was  JacolD  Vail  who  first  load  the  happy  thought  that  if  nilk  was  first  cooled  it 
wouldn't  sour. 


At  least  he  seens  to  he  the  first  one  to  have  done  sonething  ahout  it.  He 
coiled  lead  pipe  arou:id  the  inside  of  a  hogn-head,  packed  the  hogshead  with  ice, 
and  then  poured  the  nilk  th-ough  the  lead  pipe.     This  cooled  the  nilk  in  some- 
what the  sor.ie  manner  as  oiir  present  farm  coolers. 

Tliis  was  r.pt  the  most  do  si  ra  Dip  method  in  tlie  world,  as  the  milk  flowed 
inside  the  pijje  ;-^;ing  it  hard  for  the  housewife  to  keep  the  pipe  clean,  and 
soneoody  soon  discovered  that  he  could  get  the  sai.ie  results  "by  cooling  nilk  in 
springs.    But,  any^.yay,  it  ^,7as  a  start. 

Up  to  this  time— and  quite  a  while  afterward,  for  that  natter  trans- 
portation of  nilk  was  largely  the  "business  of  the  individual  farmer.    The  first 
shipment  "by  railroad  WAS  iriade  a;j  early  as  1S3S,  over  the  old  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad;  and  the  first  s.'iipment  into  ITew  York  City  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1SU2,  over  the  Eric  railroad.    Folks  !!aiew  very  little  a"bout  taJcing 
care  of  milk.    At  first  they  delivered  only  their  evenings  nilk,  using  the 
morning  "batch  for  nal-ing  "butter.     In  the  spring  of  ISU3  it  was  delivered  twice 
daily,  except  Su.nday  ajid  even  then,  quite  a  "bit  soured  in  warn  weather. 


I  niglit  add  that  the  first  train  shipment  of  n.ilk  on  Su.nday,  was  n.ade  in 
August,  12^3?  and  incidentally,   l-he  train  never  reached  its  destination.  The 
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nilk  car  wont  off  the  track  and  the  nilh  was  lost. 

The  transportation  of  nilh  to  the  city  renained  pretty  largely  an  in- 
dividual proposition  for  nearly  half  a.  century  after  the  first  railroad  ship- 
ment. 

Along  about  1S80,  though,  we  find  soinething  significant  happenings 
The  nilk  t ra.in— -tha-t  is,  a  solid  train  of  several  cars,  all  carrying  nilk — - 
nade  its  appearance.    By  this  tine  the  railroads  were  ahle  to  reacli  out  and 
"bring  in  nilk  fron  a  distance  of  100  niles. 

They  lia.d  "been  learning*    They  had  learned,  for  instance,  that  in  order 
to  transport  nilk  and  have  it  reacli  the  narket  in  good  condition  they  had  to 
handle  it  just  as  carefully  as  they  did  the  nost  perishable  other  products. 

They  had  found  th-at  two  things  were  absolutely  necessary:  first,  re- 
frigeration; and  second,  speed. 

In  fact,  you  night  saj''  that  the  history  of  transporting  nilk  is  pretty 
largely  the  history  of  learning  how  to  use  ref rigerationc 

17o\7,  in  the  20  years  between  18S0  and  the  end  of  the  century,  there  were 
several  changes.    ?or  one  thing,  the  railroads  and  nilk  conpanies  began  to  put 
up  nilk  receiving  stations  along  the  way.    So  that,  instead  of  each  farner  ship- 
ping directly,  he  brought  his  nilk  to  these  stations,  where  it  was  cooled  by 
setting  in  large  vats  of  ice  and  water  and  all  the  nilk  fron  the  corxmnity  was 
shipped  together, 

A  little  later  on,  sone  of  the  large  narkets  began  getting  nilk  in  bottle 
Daring  the  Oay  nineties,  in  fact,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  !Tew  York  City  supply 
was  being  shipped  in  bottles. 

Throii^h  all  of  this  tine,  the  railroads  were  gradually  reaching  out  to 
get  larger  supplies;  and  individual  farn  shipnents  were  gradually  disappearing 
fron  the  picture. 

Tlien,  we  j-'jxip  up  to  the  year  I9IO  for  a  vary  significant  devolopnent. 

By  this  tine  refrigerator  cars  were  nore  or  less  connon;  and  the  railroads  were 
hauling  nilk  for  distances  of  3OO  niles.    And  so,  in  1910  one  nilk  conpany  in 
Boston  introduced  a  tarJc  nounted  on  an  ordinary  car. 

Four  years  later,  the  first  nilk  tarJr  nounted  on  a  notor  track  was  intro- 
duced, in  California. 

These  were  the  forerojiners  of  nodem  nothods.    However,  it  was  not  until 

after  the  war,  in  1921,  that  the  first  connErcial  taiik  car  built  especially 

to  acconodate  the  nilk  tarir— -was  put  into  operation. 
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llovif  coning  riglit  dovm  to  the  pro  sent  nonent,  sliipnents  fron  central 
stations  b;/  tnrJr  cars  and  tanlc  tracks  arc,  as  you  laio\7j  fast  replacing  the  otlier 
forns  of  transportation. 

Slipping  in  tanks  lias  all  of  tlio  advantages:  sanitation,  large  voltune, 

speed,  and  convenience. 

Oar  nodern  tank  cars  are  prettj'-  toII  standardized.    Most  of  then  have 
two  insulated  tanlcs,  each  holding  3»000  gallons;  although  there  are  sone  tanks 
"built  Tvith  a  capacity  of  3»220  gallons  each, 

Tiiere  is  hardl;/  an^^  linit  to  the  distance  nilk        he  shipped  across 
country  in  these  hig  tanl-;:s— provided,  of  course,  it  is  of  good  quality  to 
"begin  vrith,  and  is  handled  under  sanitarj?-  conditions. 

One  of  the  longest  shipnents  ever  nade  V7as  fron  Wisconsin  to  Miami, 

Florida,  a  distance  of  1,800  niles.    Of  course,  it  usually  isn't  necessary 

to  ship  nilk  so  far;  "but  it  GAU  "be  done. 

IToTT,  tan!':  notor  tracks,  on  the  other  hand,  vary  ^dely  in  capacity- — 
fron  900  to  2200  gallons.  In  sone  sections,  also,  they  nill  pull  at  least  2 
trailers,  in  addition,  each  v;ith  a  capacity  of  fron  1,000  to  1,250  gallons. 

It  is  usaially  figared  that  the  econonical  distance  for  hauling  in  tanlc 
tracks,  is  sonetThere  around  75  ^'^  100  niles,  although  there  are  instances  of 
longer  hauls  "being  profita"ble. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  covered  notor  track,  hauling  nilk  in  10-gallon 
cans,  is  usually  linitcd  to  a'bout  a  UO-nile  radius.    Routes  of  75  ^liles  or 
slightly  nore,  are  to  "be  found,  but  they  are  exceptional.    Sone  cities  still 
get  nost  of  their  supply  through  these  tracks. 

Then,  there  is  the  old  standby  refrigerator  car,  T^hich  holds  fron  17O  to 
3SO  10-gallon  cans  in  a,  single  deck;  and  fron  ^90  'to  620  with  a  double-deck 
systen. 

Incidentally,  the  nilk  trade  seens  to  be  getting  avray  fron  the  old  bunker 
systen  of  icing  cars.    Tliey  now  prefer  the  direct-contact  nethod— that  is,  the 
ice  is  placed  directly  on  top  of  the  cans. 

Another  way  of  shipping  is  direct  shipnent,  by  express,  in  10-gallon  cans. 
If  these  hauls  are  very  long,  the  cans  have  to  be  jacl^eted— — that  is,  thoroughly 
insulated  and  the  nilk  mst  be  cold  to  start  with.    The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  this  nilk  is  exposed  to  either  a  heated  car  or  sucmer  tenperaturc,  is  set 
off  at  station  platforns  and  nay  sit  there  for  sone  tine  before  the  dealer  cones 
along  to  pick  it  up. 

Fron  refrigerator  caxs,  the  cans  of  nilk  are  either  loaded  onto  wagons 
and  hauled  to  the  retail  plant;  or  onto  covered  platforns,  and  thon  reloaded 
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onto  trucj-s. 

Tanic  tiTicks,  of  course,  go  directly  to  tlie  retail  plaiit  in  the  city;  and 
tank  cars  are  unloaded  eitlior  at  tlio  retail  plant  or  into  tank  tracks  at  a 
distant  siding. 

Ho\7,  tko  touperature  of  nilk  shipiDed  in  cans  depends  on  the  ice  used. 

Bv.t  in  tanirs,  the  tenpcr?ttire  is  roaintaincd  "because  of  thorough  in- 
siilation,  and  also  TDocause  of  tlie  "bulk  of  the  nilk.     Coviously,  it  is  easier 
to  koeiD  a  hjjidrod  gallons  of  nilk  cold,  nhon  it  is  placed  in  one  container,  than 
it  is  to  keep  one  hundred  gallons  cold  v/hcn  placed  in  100  one-gallon  CG.ns. 

TTell,  all  of  this  is  a  far  cry  fron  the  days  of  old  Jacol)  Vail.    ^Ind  yet, 
it  hasn't  "been  so  very  long  ago,  at  that,  that  JacolD  first  got  the  idea  that 
cooling  nilk  rrauld  keep  it  fron  souring  during  transportation.     There  are 
people  still  alive  ■'.The  rrerc  lix-'ing  at  that  tine. 

The  fact  is,  t]iat  transportation  of  nilk  is  still  a  conparat ively  new 
developncnt.  Developnents  ha-.^e  cone  rapidly.  TTe  nay  look  for  still  further 
dcvelopnent  s. 

— oOo — 

Air/OmTCBI/Ei-TT;    Ladies  ond  Gentlenen,  Your  ?arn  Reporter  has  just  presented  the 
secoaid  in  his  series  of  three  talks  on  the  suoject,  "Hon  :iilk  G-cts  to  Tov/n." 
IText  Friday  at  this  sane  hour  ho  is  going  to  report  on  the  Preparation  and 
Distri'oution  of  'iilk.    Ho  asks  no  to  re:-.:ind  you,  "by  the  ir/ay,  of  that  bulletin 
called  "Cooling  ::ilk  £.uid  Crean  on  the  Farr/.,  "  -jhic::  is  Farncrs'  Mletin  ITo.  976. 
Renenber,  ycu  can  get  copies  of  this  puolication,  free  of  charge  as  long  as  the 

supply  lasts,  by  iTriting  either. to  Station  or  to  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of 

Agriculture  in  TJashington,  D.  C 
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Speaking  Time;     10  Min-ates 

FEEDING  BEEP  CALVES  GRAIN  BEFORE  AIJD  AFTER  'u'EAIJIIJG 

OPENING  AMOUNCEi-^ENT;     Farmers  v/ith  just  a  few  beef  calves  are  often  puzzled 
as  to  the  test  method  of  feeding  these  calves  for  best  results.  Likev/ise, 
many  big  ca.ttle  raisers  are  troubled  v/ith  the  same  problem.    Your  Washington 
Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  discuss  this  very  problem  nov;  in  his  regular  program 

broadca^st  from  Station   in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.    AH  right,  Mr.  Reporter: 

—00— 

Hello  folks.     There's  a  na.tionaJ  project  under  v;ay  for  the  study  of  the 
different  factors  which  influence  the  quality  and  palatability  of  the  meats 
of  farm  animals.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  associated 
with  a.  large  number  of  St-"-te  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  carrying  on 
this  project.     Of  course,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  details  connected 
with  this  work  in  a  ten-minute  radio  talk,  but  I  do  wa.nt  to  tell  you  about 
^  one  of  the  interesting  experiments  in  connection  v;ith  this  work. 

The  particular  experiment  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  took  place 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  wa.s  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Sta.tion,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Sni-A-Bar  Farms  of  the  W.  R.  Nelson  estate. 

That  experiment  had  to  do  v;ith  the  feeding  of  beef  calves  both  before 
and  after  weaning.     The  results  of  this  experim.ent  were  conclusive  enough  to 
persuade  Mr.  V/.  H.  Black  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Trowbridge  of  the  University  of  Missouri  jointly  to  write  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject.     I  received  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  the  other  day,  and  got  so 
interested  in  it  that  I  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Blaxk  for  additional  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  American  beef  market  is  made  up  of  people  who  buy  beef,  and  those 
who  eat  it.     liThat  these  people  v/ant,  demand,  and  are  v/illing  to  pay  for  deter- 
mines,  in  a  large  mea,sure,  the  market. 

Now  it  seems  that  d-zring  the  past  15  yea.rs  there  ha.s  grown  up  among  our 
people  a  preference  for  lighter  cuts  of  beef.     St'i'aller  families  a.nd  perhaps 
changes  in  our  living  habits  -nd  conditions  ha.ve  been  instri:imental  in  bring- 
ing about  this  condition. 
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Cattle  raisers  and  farmers,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  this  changing  demand 
and  to  offset  .greatly  increased  opora,ting  costs,  have  made  an  attempt  to  get 
their  cattle  fat  enough  for  market  and  slaughter  at  an  early  age. 

In  rushing  cattle  along  for  an  early  market  I'Ir.  Bla-ck  says  that  they 
have  found  out  two  rather  im"oortant  things  about  the  fattening  of  cattle. 
First,  that  younger  ani:iials  make  a  more  economical  use  of  their  feed  than 
older  animals,  but  secondly,  that  the  ability  of  older  animals  to  make  a  more 
extensive  use  of  roughage  has  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  first  advantage. 
However,  where  calves  are  roisod  instead  of  bought,  the  cow  herd  will  consume 
the  roughage  that  the  young  calves  do  not  or  can  not  eat.    This  m,akes  for 
more  economical  use  of  feed. 

According  to  Mr.  Black,  a  few  calves  have  been  marketed  for  slaughter 
about  weaning  time  for  a  good  many  years.    Occasionally,  such  calves  have  been 
produced  without  grain  feed,  but  in  rsost  cases  grain  feeding  has  been  practiced, 
and  many  farmers  have  gotten  good  residts  by  feeding  grain  to  suckling  calves 
tha.t  were  to  be  m.arketed  at  weaning  time. 

And  now  folks,  we  are  ready  for  the  results  of  the  experiment  that  I 
started  to  tell  you  about.    The  object  of  this  three-year  experiment  was  to 
find  out  which  of  four  ways  was  best  in  handling  calves  from  the  time  they  were 
old  enough  to  eat  grain  until  they  were  marketed  around  the  weaning  age. 

The  calves  were  from  mediuiii  to  good  cows,v/ith  a  slight  predominance 
of  Shorthorn  breeding,  bought  for  this  ex:perimcnt  at  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards.    In  most  insto.nces  the  sires  v/ere  purebred  and  in  others  they  were  grades 

The  experiment  included  four  ways  of  handling  the  calves. 

One  bunch  of  calves  ran  with  their  mothers  on  pasture,  and  received  no 
other  feed. 

The  second  bunch  of  calves  ran  on  pasture  with  their  mothers,  and  in  ad- 
dition received  a  grain  mixture  in  a  creep,  or  small  inclosure  which  permitted 
the  calves  to  enter  but  excluded  the  cows. 

The  third  bunch  of  calves  ran  on  a  separate  pasture  from  their  mothers, 
received  grain  in  a  cree^o,  and  nursed  twice  a  day. 

The  fourth  and  last  bunch  of  calves  ran  with  their  mothers  on  pasture, 
and  received  a  daily  grain  mixture  in  a  creep  from  U  to  S  weeks  before  weaning 
t  ime , 

Now  before  tliat  little  clicking  clock  gets  f round  to  my  stopping  -ooint 
let's  run  over  som.e  of  the  outstanding  points  in  this  experiment.    They  are 
applicable  whether  you  have  one  calf  or  50  calves  to  raise  and  market. 

beef 

First,  well-bred/calves  fed  grain  from  the  time  they  eat  it  until  wean- 
ing tine  are  usually  fat  enough,  at  that  time,  for  slaughter,  and  weigh  around 
600  pounds  per  calf  or  approxi-iately  ICQ  poruids  more  than  calves  which  have 
had  NO  grain. 
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Second,  full  feeding  of  grain  in  a  creep  is  strongly  rocor.r.iended  for 
calves  to  "be  sold  for  beef  at  or  about  weaning  tiir.e. 

Now  let's  ta,ke  recount  of  the  calves  fed  in  a  creep  fron  U  to  S  weeks 
before  weaning.    According  to  the  report  these  calves  nake  very  econonical  use 
of  the  feed  given  therr^,  sell  for  nore,  shrink  less,  and  can  be  put  on  full  feed 
nore  quickly  at  weaning  tine  than  calves  which  have  had  no  grain  during  the 
suckling  period. 

Fnether  you  keep  the  calf  in  a  separate  pasture,  and  allow  it  to  nurse 
two  or  three  tines  a  day  in  addition  to  a  supplenentary  grain  feed  or  whether 
you  leave  it  with  its  nother  on  pasture,  can  best  be  determined  by  you  yourself 
after  considering  the  layout  of  your  fam. 

Man^'-  of  the  calves  in  this  experiment  were  not  sold  at  v/eaning  tine, 
but  were  retained  for  fattening.    I7ithout  trying  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
part  of  the  experiment,  I'll  just  su-.i;.'arize  it  by  saying  that  Mr.  Black  be- 
lieves that  as  a  general  rule  farmers  will  make  more  m.oney  out  of  their  calves 
by  rushing  them  along  V7ith  their  mothers  on  pasture,  providing  them,  with  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat  and  then  halving  theri  ready  for  the  m.arket  at  or  soon 
after  weaning  tine  when  they  weigh  around  6OO  pounds  each. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Black  believes  that  it's  more  profitable  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  to  feed  suckling  calves  grain  a-nd  market  them  at  or  soon  after 
weaning  tim.e  rather  than  to  provide  them^  with  no  grain  during  the  suckling 
period  and  carry  them  over  for  a  long  feeding  period. 

Mr.  Black  points  o\it ,  however,  that  if  you  expect  to  run  the  calves  on 
a  full  grain  feed  for  168  days  or  more  after  weaning  —  that  the  feeding  of 
grain  to  these  calves  while  they  are  nursing  is  not  recom^r.ended. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  listeners  will  want  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  have  hardly  touched.     If  so,  ask  for  TECHNICAL  BULLETIN  No.  20S-T, 
called  BEEE  FROM  CALVES  WD  C-HAIN  BEFOHE  AND  AETER  WEANING. 

—00— 

C LP S I NG  Alv^JQUNC Ei-IEITT ;    And  so  Your  Washington  Earn  Reporter  closes  another  one 

of  his  livestock  prograius  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with 

the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  TECHNICAL  BULLETIN 
No.  20g-T,  called  BEEF  IROU  C.\LVES  FED  GRAIN  BEFORE  AND  ATIER  WEMING,  drop  a 

letter  or  card  to  Station   or  if  you  prefer  you  m.ay  write  directly  to 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

JUUL 
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YOUR  FAmt  HEPOBTEH  AT  WASHINGTON. 
Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  7; 


RELEASE  Tuesday.  February  17.19^] 

Adjusting  the  Farm  Business 

To  Its  Physical  Characteristics. 


AMTOUNC3JENT:.   And  now  for  a  word  from  jour  farm  reT)orter  at  Washin.^ton.  Again 
ne  has  visited  with  specialists  of  the  United  States  Demrtraent  of  Agriculture. 
And  again  he  hrings  us  a  report  on  one  of  the  phases  of  this  big  question  of  ad- 
justing our  farm  business  to  changed  conditions  Now,  let's  have  the  report  

— oOo — 

There  is  no  shot-gun  prescription  for  adjusting  all  our  farm  problems. 

«nH  Mr^  ""^^  ^  gathered  from  talking  to  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoth 

and  .-ir    ^    S.  of  the  Farm  Management  Division  of  the  United  States  Di^Irt- 

ment  oi  Agriculture. 

f>..  T..    Those  gentlemen  have  been  telling  me  about  the  types  of  faming  studies 

w?th  efoP^"?'  ^''^  '"^''''^  y^^^^'  cooperation 

J?      f  agricultural  colleges  andcxparrae^it  stations  in  various 

parts  01  the  country, 

™»v„         ■f'^l-.^'^'l  investigations  are  giving  us  a  background  which  should 

S^in-  li  dl?w  %  possibilities  and  ll:.ltatlons  of'changes  in  the 

faraine  in  different  regions  at  any  particular  time.    They  are  designed  to  find 
?aLlnf  oflh""''         different  physical  and  economic  conditions  tavfon  the 

?orctanges  wtnTt-l'i''    .  °  P?'"*  ™*  ^niitions  general  reco™,enda,t: 

tor  Changes  will  or  mill  not  apply  In  a  particular  region. 

iustmenfhrSr;»vr7  th"-t  the  answer  to  the  question  of  what  ad- 

justment he  can  nake  to  changed  economic  conditions  lies  at  his  feet      It  is 
largely  a  question  of  wtet  his  far.  can  grow  to  advantage,    .tad    thai  1  largely 
the       ru::i?  "^f^-         'T.  -  lam.  and  the  chaJacf  r^of 

work  ^iL^r  »c'li°>    "^r^    v-"""       important  too  but  after  all  the  man  must 
woric  witnm  the  limits  set  by  his  environment. 

alwav"  wilff'Jf  f>.^°'''^t°''*'.^f'''^*^'=^^  ^^^^'1^  ^l^^aj^^-  h^^e  ^-^^  probably 

always  will  take  these  things  into  consideration.    But  in  the  past    they  have 

:Z  s  cUoL°of':r  -consciously.    .Ind  noftL  SLrrl  in 

many  sections  of  the  country  are  finding  an  urge  to  change  their  forming  to  meet 
changing  economic  conditions,  it  is  highly  imioortant  thaf  they  knoHi^f  chan'fs 
they  can  make  to  advantage  and  what  changes  they  can  not  make,    -hey  nSst  h^ve 
a  sound  basis  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  ^  ^ 


The  point,  as  Dr.  Hoth  and  Mr.  Hm-d  agree,  i.  that  different^ sections  of 
nost  any  State  hn,ve  different  physical  conditions.    The  sav.e  night  °e 
:".ny  comities.    And  as  -any  of  you  know,  different  T^arts  of _the  sa:ue  far., 
he  decidedly  different  in  those  physical  characteristics  wnicn  dcterrnne  what 
the  far;:,  can  best  r^roduce. 

Strange  as  it  see.is.  however,  these  physical  differences  have  o^^en  heen 
overlooked  in  the  past,  not  only  by  new  farr.ers  and  old  farners  m  new  sections, 
but  even  by  nany  of  the  agricultural  advisors  who  bring  to  the  farners  v.  or  do. 
the  latest  findings  of  the  Experiment  Stations  and  recorr-.end  revised  practices. 


The  trouble  ?/as  the  advisors  couldn't  be  expected  to  know  all  the 
differences  in  their  big  territories,  as  a  first-rate  fan:ier  dos^  on  his  own 
place.    The  studies  had  not  been  made  to  give  them  that  background. 

Hecom^iendations  were  often  made  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  basis  of  what 
applied  in  a  general  way  in  our  so-called  agricultural  belts,   such  as  the  Corn 
Beit,  the  Corn  and  Wheat  Belt,  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  like.  Recommendations 
on  that  basis  didn't  take  account  of  the  regional  differences  within  the 
particular  belt.    On  the  other  hand,  detailed  studies  of  selected  groups  of 
individual  farms  in  a  local  area  have  been  made  for  a  considerable  tine.  But 
when  the  saj:ie  management  found  on  a  successful  fam  v/as  ap-olied  maybe  to  a 
neighboring  fam  with  different  ^ohysical  characteristics  it  didn't  work  so  well. 

Finally,  the  farm  economists  realized  that  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
information  as  to  our  main  agricultural  belts  and  the  information  obtained  from 
studies  of  individual  farms,  they  needed  much  the  sane  knov/ledge  of  the  different 
regions  within  our  agricultural  belts  as  an  experienced  farm  has  of  the  land  on 
his  own  p!la.ce;  only  they  needed  to  know  this  with  even  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty.    That  is  the  main  reason  behind  these  types  of  farming  investigations 
which  the  United  States  Department  of  ^Agriculture  is  conducting  in  cooperation 
with  various  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

And,  by  the  way,  this  subject  of  types  of  farming  in  the  United  States  is 
discussed  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  12S9* 

But  we  have  been  talking  about  these  different  physical  characteristics 
of  land  in  different  regions.    Let  r.e  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how  climate, 
and  soils,  and  topography  affect  crop  growing  as  Dr.  Poth  and  Mr.  Hurd  gave  them 
1 0  ne . 

Of  course,  you  knov/ ,  our  so-called  farm  belts  as  T/e  now  find  them  are 
largely  a    natter  of  climate;  that  is,  they  are  determined  in  a  general  way  by 
the  rainfall,  and  the  temperature,  and  the  length  of  the  grov;ing  season.  Of 
course  distance  to  market  and  transportation  play  a  part  too,  but  climate  is 
probably  a  major  factor.    The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  topography  often 
differ  widely  within  a  given  belt.     In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
past^ore  on  farms  when  studied  by  townships,  varies  from  ten  per  cent  to  eighty 
per  cent,  chiefly  due  to  the  amount  of  rough  land  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
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Then  there  is  the  simple  question  of  sweet  soil  and  so-or  soil.  Alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  are  sweet  soil  crops.  You  can't  raise  ther.i  on  soux  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  soyheans,  and  cowpeas,  and  tomatoes  grow  well  on  sour  soil. 

/md  changing  economic  conditions  affect  agricultural  regions  differently. 
The  low  price  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  Corn  Bolt  has  "brought  about  an  increase  in 
Oats,  and    a  decrease  in  wheat,  while  in  the  Hed  River  Valley  of  the  North 
"barley  has  tairen  the  place  of  wheat . 

In  western  Kansas  and  Uehraska  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  made 
possible  an  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  not  possible  in  other  sections  because  of 
the  greater  competition  of  other  crops,  pjid  because  of  rough  land  which  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  large-scale  methods. 

The  flat  land  of  our  Grean  Plains  permits  the  use  of  machinory,  while  the 
diy  climate  keeps  out  other  crops  than  wheat.  Corn,  on  the  other  ha.nd,  will  grow 
better  com^pared  to  wheat  in  the  hixiid  areas  of  the  country. 

As  Dr.    Roth  indicates,  there  are  lirdtations  to  adjustments  which  can 
be  made  at  anj/"  given  tim.e.    You  can't  expect  to  get  high  yields  of  rich-land 
crops  on  poor  land,  or  on  rich  land  where  the  climate  is  not  suited.  Hov/ever, 
there  have  been  sor.e  very  decided  shifts  in  farming  in  recent  yea^rs  as  the 
Bureau  of  ilgr icul tur al  Econor.ics'  mimeographed  publication,  on  "Shifts  in  Farming" 
will  show  you.    Over  a  longer  period  of  time,  new  forces  do  corie  into  action. 

Just  what  shifts  are  possible  at  a  given  tim.e  within  any  given  region 
however,  these  Farm  Management  experts  say,  depends  largely  on  the  clix:iate,  and 
topography,  and  soil  of  the  locality  where  the  change  is  to  be  made.    Those  v;hich 
are  econom.ically  practical  must  be  deter.-.ined  by  studying  carefully  that  which 
is. possible  in  the  pliysical  situation  under  the  existing  econoriic  conditions. 
Sixteen  or  seventeen  Sta.tes  have  already  made  these  types  of  farm.ing  investigation 
and  eventually  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  get  a  simiilar  background  for  TiOre  detailed 
work  throughout  the  whole  country.     In  the  mieantime,  Dr.  Roth  urges  that  in  making 
necessary  adjustments,  we  t--iko  stock  of  these  possibilities  and  limitations  and 
adjust  the  farm  business  within  the  limits  of  its  physical  characteristics  in 
the  light  of  current  economic  conditions. 


er 

AMOUNCMSCTT;      This  tim.e  next  week  your  farm  report/has  been  instructed  to  report 
to  us  on  another  pha.se  of  this  big  o_uestion  of  adjusting  to  changed  conditions. 
He  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  Soil  Survey  and  our  National  Developm.ent .  Now 
anybody  who  wants  that  bulletin  on  "Type  of  Farm.ing"  can  got  it  by  v/riting  to 
this  station  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  12S9*     "Shifts  in  Farm.ing"  is  a  mimeographed  publication  of  the 
DepartD.ent' s  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Fconom.ics. 


HOT  TOR  PUBLICATIOil 


S'oeakiii-  Time;     10  Minutes.  All  Re.::ions. 

SIS2AS3S  A2ID  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY  FAPJ.SRS'  BULI^TIIT  1S52~?. 

Op::iT I}TC-  AlTIIOITxIC a^IEITT ;     Ladies  and  .-gentlemen.  Station   tai:er>  pleasure 

in  -orcsonting  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  vvho  is  gioin^-  to  talk  to  us 
aoout  a  new  Department  of  Agricult^oro  publication  called  DISEASES  AIH) 
PAR/lSITES  OP  POULTRY.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  open  up  that  new  hullctiv... 

— OoO — 

Polks,  in  opening  up  the  discussion  ahout  this  new  ^ouulica-tion  hy 
the  U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  on  poultrj'"  diseases  and  parasites  I'n 
reminded  of  the  time  v/hen  I  was  a  little  boy  bach  on  the  Tonnossco  River 
near  the  foot  of  the  famous  Muscle  Shoals.    Our  only  connection  with  the 
outside  world  was  by  the  palatial  steamboats  then  plying  the  rivers. 

The  St.  Louis  steamer  was  especially  fine,  a,nd  v/e  discussed  her 
coning  for  hours  before  she  actuall;>^  arrived.    Pirst,  v/e  heard  the  big 
chi-'.ie  whistle  long  before  she  reached  our  landing.    IText,  we  saw  the  dense 
"blach  smoho  from  her  funnels  drifting  lazily  upward  above  the  timber  line, 

and  t:ien  she  poked  her  nose  around  the  bend  about  two  miles  away  and 

shortly  sounded  the  big  whistle  announcing  her  intention  to  stop  at  o'or 
landing.    That  was  always  a  big  moment  in  ir^j-  life.    We  had  heard  the  boat 
coming,  she  was  in  sigiit,  and  now  she  v/a.s  actually  slowing  down  and  easing 
in  to  our  own  landing.    "Ihat  new  things  did  she  have  aboard  for  us  this 
time?     Of  course,  there  was  the  regoilar  run  of  clothing,  shoes,  groceries 
and  such  things,  and  we  noticed  these  staple  products  because  we  realized 
they  had  a  plac e  in  our  lives.    However,  occasionally  when  the  boat 
pulled  in  she  "unloaded  a  new  cultivator,  a  nev/  tyvG  of  cotton  planter,  or 
a  nevz-model  buggy,  and  these  HET/  things  v/ere  real  exciters  of  the 
ima  -i nation  because  we  had  never  seen  them  beforea 

ITow  foli'js,  I^ve  been  telling  you  about  this  new  poultry  bulletin 

for  some  time,  and  now  it's  here-  tied  up  to  the  landing  ajid  ready  to 

Tonload  its  pages  and  pages  of  information. 

Some  of  this  information  is  like  the  st2.r)le  products  the  St.  Louis 
"boat  unloaded,  and  some  of  it  is  brand  new  and  given  out  by  department 
specialists  for  the  first  time, 

i.h-".  A.  R.  Lee,  our  poultry  speciaJist  in  the  Bureau  of  Aiiimo.l  Industry 
called  m.y  attention  to  this  new  bulletin  and  to  a  number  of  the  now  things 
in  it.    The  authors  are  Drs.  John  S.  Buckley  and  Hubert  Bunyea  of  t".ie 
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"buroaufe  Pathological  Division  i\nd  Dr.  Eloise  B4  Cram  of  the  Zoolo^^lcal 
Division, 

?or  example,  the  old  publication  on  poultry  diseases,  which  is  now 
out  of  date,  a  hack  nunher,  and  no  longer  availahle,  contains  41  pages  of 
material.    The  new  puhlication  that  I'm  talking  ahout  contains  62  pages 
01  illustrated  material  presented  in  a  very  practical  manner. 

According  to  this  new  bulletin  certain  poultry  diseases  res':;)ond 
favorably  to  treatment,  but  there  are  others  that  resist  all  efforts  at 
trsa.tment.     Some  of  them  cause  very  heav;y-  losses.    The  bulletin  points 
out  the  diseases  and  troubles  that  can  be  expected  to  respond  favoraoly 
to  treatment  and  mentions  some  of  those  for  which  no  known  cure  has  oecn 
found.    Those  two  items  alone  oxight  to  be  worth  a  lot  to  poultry.nen. 

The  "bulletin  says  that  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons 
are  all  susceptible  to  many  diseases,  some  of  which  are  highly  infectious, 
or  as  vie  sometimes  say  "catching,"    Diseases  affecting  all  kinds  of  poultry 
are  discussed  in  this  bulletin. 

Poultry  flocks  are  often  irjfested  with  ni:imerous  kinds  of  parasites, 
some  of  which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  others  inside, 
especially  in  the  crop,  stomach,  and  intestines. 

How,  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  I^m  talking  about  is  to  inform  the 
poultry/"  owner  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  diseases  and  in- 
festations in  order  that  he  ma,y  intelligently  use  the  most  approved  methods 
of  combating  them. 

There  isn*t  nvch  profit  in  raising  chickens  which  are  diseased  or 
infested  with  so  many  parasites  that  they  steal  the  nourishment  the  bird 
ought  to  use  in  producing  eggs  or  putting  on  flesh." 

The  second  paragraph  in  this  new  bulletin  tells  hov/  to  PKSVSIIT  poultry 
diseases.    In  other  words,  the  Department's  poultry  experts  believe  that  a 

stitch  in  time  saves  nine  especially  in  the  poultry  business.  They 

Delieve  in  locking  the  stable  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen,  and  that's 
just  another  way  of  saying  that  it  pays  to  keep  chickens  clean,  healthy, 
and  -onder  sanitary  conditions  to  help  offset  and  prevent  as  many  po-altry 
diseases  from  developing  as  possible. 

Another  question  which  gets  attention  is:    HOV:  TO  COI'TROL  diseases 
in  poultry  in  case  an  outbreak  actually  occurs.    That's  certainly  a  good 
point.     It's  not  only  well  to  knov/  how  to  prevent  poultr^^  troubles,  but  it's 
equally  important  to  Imow  what  to  do  in  case  a  specific  troiible  develops. 

For  instance,  I  heard  someone  asking  Dr.  Buckley  once  what  is  the 
best  plan  to  follov;  if  chicken  pox,  or  sore-head,  as  it  is  called  in  some 
sections,  breaks  out  in  your  flock?    How  v/ould  you  handle  a  case  of  roup, 
contagious  catarrh,  bronchitis  or  dozens  of  other  poultry  troubles  the 
majority  of  poultry  raisers  are  familiar  with? 
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Dr.  Buckley  answered  that  question  "by  saying  "You  can't  expect  any 

poultryrnan  to  remember  the  exact  treatment  for  every  poultry  trouble  that 
even  responds  to  treatment j  "but  he  can  have  a  copy  of  this  new  pulDlico.tion 
in  his  LIBRA.RY  and  "be  ahlo  to  go  to  it  for  reliable  directions  in 

case  a  mild  or  a  serious  trouble  deVfelops." 

B.\7»D,  or  v/hat  is  commonly  called  white  diarrhea  takes  a  heav;>'  toll 
of  young  chicks  every  year.    That  disease  alone  often  changes  profit  to 
loss  in  many  poultry  flocks.    The  bulletin  says  that  in  some  cases  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  of  a  flock  of  hens  may  be  affected  with  this  disease. 
Many  of  the  eggs  laid  by  these  hens  carry  the  microorganism,  and  chicks 
hatched  from  these  eggs  spread  the  disease  to  other  birds  of  the  flock* 
Chicks  are  highly  susceptible  to  infection  during  the  first  48  hours  of  life, 
but  are  practically  insusceptible  after  the  5th  day.     In  some  instances  the 
death  rate  of  exposed  chicks  runs  as  high  as  100  per  cent.    There  are  nearly 
4  pages  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  B.W.D.  in  this  nev/  publication. 

Tuberculosis  of  fowls  is  a  disease  causing  poultrymen  much  concern 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  disease  that  poultrymen 
ought  to  get  acquainted  v/ith  because  the  bulletin  says,  "There  is  no 
treatment  that  will  cure  tuberculous  birds,"    In  other  words,  the  remedy 

lies  in  the  prevention  and  that  is  explained  in  the  nev/  publication  and 

also  in  a  special  publication  called  Txiberculo sis  of  Fowls,  ?s-rmers* 
Bulletin  I\io.  1200. 

The  various  poultry  parasites  come  in  for  a  lot  of  cussing  a,nd 
discussing,    Coccidiosis,  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  man;^ 
parasitic  troubles,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  caused  by  one  little 
organism  according  to  Dr.  Cram  who  prepared  the  section  relating  to  parasitic 
diseases.    How  it  is  known  that  there  are  5  or  8  kinds  of  coccidiosis 
caused  by  as  m-any  kinds  of  organisms.    The  severity  of  the  CG,se  depends  on 
how  many  parasites  are  taken  into  the  body  of  the  bird.     It  is  also  known 
that  the  disease  runs  what  is  called  a  limited  course.    That  is — fow.ls  that 
do  not  die  during  the  most  severe  period  of  the  disease  will  get  well  and 
the  organisms  disappear  in  a  month's  time,  unless  re-infection  has  taken 
place  in  some  way. 

jleas,  chiggers,  lice,  mates,  ticks,  bugs,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
poultry  worms  are  among  the  many  other  subjects  discussed  in  this  b2-page 
bullatin  containing  27  illustrations  and  giving  information  on  more  than 
half  a  h'undred  poultry  trouoles, 

How  get  that  radio  pencil  and  paper  ready  because  I'm  ju":.t  about 
ready  to  give  you  the  n-amber  and  title  of  this  new  publication  which  I 
know  thousands  of  you  listeners  will  want.    Are  you  ready?    Here  goes. 

The  new  publication  is  called  DISEASES  AITD  PARASITES  OT  POULTRY,  and 
it's  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.l652-r.     It's  free  for  the  asking,  :md  a  --ost 
card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  your  mail  box.    Better  get  it  now,  and 
be  prepared, 

— oOo — 

C L 0 S 1 1: G  AIu'TOUlTCHvIEIIT ;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 

Washington  Farm  Reioorter  broadcast  his  regular  POULTRY  iDrogram  from.'  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,    ?frite  this 
Station  or  the  United  States  De-oartment  of  Agriculture  in  TiTashington,  D.  C. 
if  you  want  a  copy  of  Famers'  bulletin  Ho.  1652-F,  called  DISEASES  AI"TD 
PARASITES  OF  POULTRY. 


a^i;!m=FI^^«TAT  E  s 
_^D'fPARTN5  ENT 
OP  AGRJCULTURE 


^  I         YOIjR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASH IITGT 0^1 


Thiirsdr.y ,  Ee"bruo.ry  19,  1931. 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


5pG.?lcinfi-  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Eoderr^.l  Earm  Board  Interview  Uo.  8 :    How  the  Earm  Board  Keeps  Tr.^.ck 

of  CooDcratives. 


AElJOUUCSIvIBM' ;    And  now  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  will  report  to  us 

n.'bout  the  fo.rmers'  cooperative  movement.  Each  week,  he  interviews  some 

expert  of  the  cooperative  division  of  the  Eedoral  Eojrm  Board  ahout  some 
pliase  of  cooperation.  Today, 

Mr.  R,  H.  Elsworth  has  "been  showing  me  how  the  Earm  Board  keeps  track 
of  the  cooperative  marketing  movement. 

Mr.  Elsworth  is  in  charge  of  the  historical  and  statistical  section 
of  the  Board's  cooperative  division.    He  collects  records  of  cooperatives 
in  this  country  and  ahroad,  from  the  beginning  of  the  cooperative  movement 
up  to  the  present  hour.     Those  records  include  successes  and  fail-urcs, 
long-lived  and  short-lived  associations,  tho  living  and  the  dead. 

Of  course,  you  can  see  how  importo-nt  such  records  are.    We  want  to 
know  where  we  stand.    \Te  want  to  know  how  many  associations  there  r>ro  in 
this  country.    And  what  states  they  dxq  in.    V/hat  kind  of  associations  they 
a,re.    How  m^jiy  members  do  they  have.    Are  they  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Naturo-lly,  to  know  where  v/e  strand  noY7,  v;c  must  know  how  far  we  heave 
come.    We  need  to  knov;  about  the  cooperatives  of  the  past.    Some  of  them 
ho-vc  lived  through  rarjiy  difficulties.    Why?    Many  of  them  started  in  the 
po.st  failed.  Why? 

You  know  the  old  saying,  tho.t  a  wise  man  learns  from  tho  experience 
of  others.    ?/ell,  thr.t's  true  in  farmers'  marketing  organizations,  as  it  is 
in  other  places.    TiJhen  we  know  the  backgrouJid  of  our  present  co-ops;  when 
we  know  v/hat  has  happened  and  why,  we're  better  able  to  guess  what  the 
future  will  be. 

However,  Mr.  Els'.vortii  says,  history  never  repeats  itself  exactly. 

You  can  to.lk  to  a  co-op  manager  most  a,ny  time,  at  the  end  of  tho  season,  in 
the  middle  of  the  season,  or  at  the  beginning  and  he  will  most  generally  ' 
tell  you  this  season  is  different.    Some  new  element  or  new  combination  of 
circumstances  has  made  a  different  marketing  problem, 

   ■  J 


Mr,  Elsv/orth  admits  that  there  are  so  many  factors  entering;  into 
cooperative  marketing,  that  you  practically  never  get  the  same  combination 
of  circ-umstances  twice.    But,  he  insists^  that  the  man  who  knows  what  has 
happened  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  hstter  jud^ent  of  the  future  than  the 
one  who  relies  altogether  on  chance  and  pure  guess-work. 

For  that  reason,  he  keeps  an  inventory  not  only  of  the  associations 
now  operating,  but  as  complete  a  record  as  he  can  find  of  any  which  ever 
have  operated. 

That's  quite  a  job.    Nearly  every  day  new  associations  are  born. 
Nearly  every  day  some  struggling  association  goes  under,    A  few  farmers  in 
some  out-of-the-way  spot  may  form  a  co-op.     It  may  die  a-borning,  or  live 
many  years  a  flourishing  local  organization.     The  management  doesn't  have 
to  report  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    The  informa,tion  in  Mr.  Elsworth's 
files  is  entirely  voluntary.    But  whenever  he  gets  word  of  any  association 
anywhere  running  now  or  v;hich  ever  was  in  existence,  if  it  is  not  already 
on  his  lists,  he  writes  and  tries  to  get  in  touch  with  somebody  who  can 
give  him  reliable  inf orn^'.t ion  about  that  co-op;  when  it  was  formed,  how  many 
members  it  had,  why  it  failed,  if  it  failed,  and  why  it  succeeded,  if  it  wgs 
a  success.    He  saves  every  scrap  of  information  which  contains  a  clue, 

Mr.  Elsworth  says  that  since  1850,  when  our  cooperative  movement  firs 
stoxtcd,  until  now,  about  30,000  farmers  associations  have  been  formed  in 
this  country.    At  the  present  time,  we  have  about  12,000  active  f -armors ' 
organizations.     That  means  tho.t  about  18,000  have  fallen  by  the  way-side. 

?/ho,t  caused  such  a  big  percentage  of  the  associations  started  by 
farmers  to  fail?    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  associations  now  rtmning 
ha,vc  lasted  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years.  Fny? 

One  way  of  trying  to  got  the  answer  to  such  questions,  is  to  take  an 
outstanding  failure  or  an  outstanding  sxiccess  and  analyze  it  in  great  detail 
and  then  assimie  that  other  similar  associations  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
srime  way.     Other  specialists  of  the  Farm  Board  make  such  dcto.iled  studies. 
Mr,  Elsv/orth,  however,  takes  the  whole  mass  of  co-ops  and  aims  to  find 
what  T)rinciples  were  followed  by  the  successful  ones  o,nd  what  preca-utions 
were  neglected  by  the  failures. 

His  records  reveal  that  our  cooperative  movement  has  gone  in  waves. 
There  is  a  great  burst  of  interest,  and  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
co-ops  and  in  the  membership  of  co-ops.     Then  conditions  change.  Interest 
declines.    Many  drop  out  of  existence.     Some,  however,  keep  up  and  going. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  waves  of  cooperation,  Mr.  Elsworth  so.ys, 
was  during  the  depression  follov;ing  the  Civil  War.    At  that  time  a  lot  of 
farmers  felt  they  were  not  getting  their  share  o-nd  were  ready  to  do  some- 
thing, vvhcn  along  come  a  man  who  had  devised  a  ritua.l  for  a  new  farmers' 
organization.     The  plan  took  like  wild-fire.      By  1874  there  were  12,000 
farmers 'associations  in  existence.    But  by  1879  most  of  them,  were  gone,  if 
not  forgotten.    By  that  time,  there  v;cre  less  than  twenty  left.  From 
nothing  to  12,000  and  from  12,000  back  to  20,  in  about  eleven  years. 
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Later  waves  didn't  reach  so  high  nor  fall  hack  so  far.  But  after 
each  wave,  some  of  the  new  associatiojas  were  riding  high  a.long  with  some 
of  those  older  ones  left  living  after  the  first  wa-ve  subsided. 

Bad  conditions  the  early  part  of  1906-7  ca,used  another  of  those 
waves  of  increase  in  the  number  of  associations  trying  to  "better  the  lot  of 
the  farmer.      That  wave  rose  to  a  crest  and  then  fell  back.    Again  in  1320, 
we  had  a  large  number  of  farmers  associations  formed;    That  was  another 
wave . 

Since  1910,  however,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  no\v  the 
Federal  Tarm  Board  have  been  saving  reports  of  all  associations  located. 
They  are  all  classified  by  kind  of  organization    and  by  States,  and  have 
been  transferred  to  uniform  records  for  statistical  study.     From  the  larger 
associations,  Mr.  Elsworth  now  gets  reports  not  only  on  total  cmount  of 
business  done  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  quantity  of  the  product 
handled. 

We  now  have  12,000  farmers  associations  but  uJilikc  those  12,000  back 
in  1874,  hundreds  of  those  now  going  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  have 
weathered  many  a  storm.     Some  date  back  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  SlsYv'orth  points  out,  however,  that  the  increase  in  number  of 
associations  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.    Until  recently  the  main  activity 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  cooperatives  has  been  that  of  assembling  and  packing 
products  for  market.      Cooperation  practically  ended  at  the  shipping  point. 
Nov;,  the  tendency  is  toward  carrying  the  market ing  process  further  into  the 
chcjincls  of  trade,  by  creating  so.lcs  agencies. 


AirJOUITCSlvSiiT ;        Your  farm  reporter  at  Viiashington  has  just  told  us  something 
of  the  statistical  and  historical  section  of  the  cooperative  division  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  its  work  of  keeping  track  of  the  cooperative 

movement.     This  report  is  presented  by  Station   in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


OP  AGRICULTURE 


tNFORMATIO 


YOim  reporter  at  17ASIII^TGT0JI 


Frida^y,  February  20,  1931 


I>IOT  K)R  PU3LICATI0IT 

Speaking:  Time;     10  Minutes, 

Dairy  l2:terview:  KOW  MILK  GETS  TO  T0^^T:(No.5)  PREPARATION!  AED  DISTRIBUTIOU 


AluIOU-'CELIEI? 


At  this  time  Station 


again  presents  Yo-'or  Farm  Reporter 


at  Washington,  v/ho  brings  you  today  the  third  and  last  of  his  series  of 
reports  on  "How  Milk:  Gets  to  Tovm."    Two  v/eeks  ago,  you'll  remember,  he 
tallcea  abovd  "Production."     Last  week  he  discussed  "Transportation."  and 
today  he's  going  to  taJce  up  "Preparation  and  Distribution."    He  brings 
you  today's  discussion  direct  from  Mr.  C.E.  Clement,  market~milk  specialist 
in  the  Bureau  of  Daii-y  Industry,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   All  right,  Mr,  Reporter., , 

■i/LifiliiUfiif. 

\'Ie  have  seen  in  the  two  preceding  reports  that  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  produce  high-quality  milk  is  relatively  new.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Take  the  two  C's  Cleanliness  and  Cooling  which  form  the  basis 

of  all  our  progress,    Tou  remember  that  it  was  not  until  1842  that  Mr, 
Jacob  Vail  first  hit  uiDon  the  happy  idea  that  cooling  milk  kept  it  from 
souring.    And,  of  co'orse,  no  one  could  really  knov-/  the  moaning  of  cloanliness 
until  Dr.  Louis  Pasteur  had  discovered  the  economic  importance  of  bacteria. 

Well,  modern  methods  of  preparing  and  distributing  milk,  are  of 
still  more  recent  origin. 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  the  separator  was  invented  only  a  little 
more  than  50  years  ago. 

Glass  milk  bottles  were  first  used  in  1886,  And  it  was  not  until 
1890  that  Dr.  Babcock  worked  out  his  buttorfat  test.  Up  tmtil  that  time 
we  had  no  reliable  method  of  buying  and  selling  milk  on  a  fair  basis. 

If  you  have  ever  visited  a  modern  milk  plant  you  know  what  strict 
emphasis  they  put  on  the  two  C's;  or,  in  other  v/ords,  sanitation  and 
refrigeration.    And  even,  without  visit:^ng  a  plant,  you  know  how  important 
glass  milk  bottles  and  the  butterfat  test  are  to  the  modern  industry. 


But  now,  let's  get  on  with  the  story  of  modern  methods  of  preparation 
and  distribution  of  milk,  as  sketched  for  us  by  Mr.  Clement. 


In  the  first  place,  most  mill:  enters  the  city  nowada;;/"s  either  in 
huge  glass~lined  tanks,  or  in  lO^gallon  cans.     It  may  go  directly  to  the 
retail  plant  in  ta.nk  trucks;  or  it  may  be  unloaded  from  tank  cars  to  tank 
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trucks  at  a  distant  siding;  or,  the  cans  of  milk:  may  be  picked  up  off 
station  platforms  and  then  hauled  to  the  pleoit. 

But  however  the  mill-i  gets  there,  the  first  thing  that  happens  to 
it  after  it  arrives  is  inspection.     It  oegins  at  once  to  go  through  an 
examination  for  cleanliness  and  quality.    First,  experts  inspect  it  for 
f l?.vor  and  odor.    At  the  same  tine  they  take  samples,  to  he  tested  for 
hutterfat  and  for  "bacterial  count. 

Then  the  milk  is  v/eighed  and  sent  to  large  tanks,  where  it  is  mixed. 
That  is,  milk  with  a  high  per  cent  of  hutterfat  mixes  with  lov/er-butter- 
fat  milk,  in  order  to  get  a  uniforra  product. 

The  next  step  in  insuring  high  quality  is  passage  through  filters, 
or  clarifiers.    There  usually  isn't  very  much,  if  any,  loose  dirt  in  milk, 
of  course,  after  it  gets  this  far;  but  they  are  taking  no  chances.  The 
clarifier  removes  all  dirt,  if  any  is_  present. 

Then  we  como  to  one  of  the  most  im^Jortant  steps  in  modern  ;nilk 
preparation.     The  milk  is  pasteurized„     It  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
142  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  held  there  for  30  minutes;  and  then  is 
cooled  down  to  45  degrees  or  below. 

pasteurization  insures  the  SiFETY  of  the  milk;  and  increases  its 
keeping  cjiality,  besides;  without,  in. any  way,  subtracting  from  its  food 
value , 

Then,  the  millc  goes  into  the  bottle.    And,  as  you  know,  modern 
milk  bottles  are  clea.n  and  sanitary.    They  are  washed  by  automatic 
machinery,  and  sealed  by  automatic  machinery.    The  millc  never  comes  in 
contact  with  the  human  hand. 

Again,  after  bottling,  the  milk  is  put  into  the  cold  storo,ge  room 
at  a  temporat-ure  of  45  degrees  or  below.     This  is  during  the  day. 

Then,  at  night,  distribution  begins;  the  bottles  are  loaded  onto 
delivery  wagons.     It  is  delivered  during  the  night,  of  course,  so  that  it 

is  on  everj'ono's  doorstep  in  time  for  breakfast  and  it  is  there  365 

days  a  year,  rain  or  shine,  snowstorm  or  blizzard.    Very  seldom  does  the 
consumer  fail  to  get  his  bottles  of  m.ilk  on  schedule. 

Incidentally,  the  ordinary  load  for  the  delivery  man  is  from  200  to 
400  quarts;  and  each  man  usually  su-rplies  from  200  to  300  customers. 

ITow,  even  without  visiting  a  big  miEc  plant  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  large  amount  of  equipment  and  labor  and  care,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  milk:  requires  nowadays. 

In  the  first  place,  the  big  milk  dealeri-has  many  specialists  on  his 
staff,  such  as  veterinarians  and  milk  inspectors.     These  men  look  after 
sanitation  on  the  farms  where  the  milk  is  produced,  the  health  of  the  cattle, 
and  so  on. 
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Then,  there  are  chemists  and  bacteriologists  in  the  plant  itself, 
to  check  on  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  milk  when  it  comes  in; 
and  to  keep  a  constant  check  on  it  as  it  f'-oes  through  the  plant;  and, 
01  course,  to  see  that  the  plant  is  in  first-class  sanitary  condition 
at  all  times. 

IJow,  not  the  least  of  the  labor  recuirements  comes  in  book-keeping. 
The  milk  plant  not  only  gets  its  milk  from  a  large  number  of  individual 
producers,  but  it  sells  to  an  even  larger  n'omber  of  customers,  whose 
accounts  must  be  accurately  kept. 

Then,  there  are  the  matters  of  collecting  empty  bottles,  and  clean- 
ing them  v/hich  brings  us  to  equipment. 

The  efficient  modern  milk  plant  must  be  equipped  with  elaborate 
machinery  for  washing  bottles,  filling  bottles,  pasteurizing  milk,  and 

for,  01  course,  refrigeration  to  mention  the  main,  the  most  expensive, 

items. 

And  there  is  still  one  more  problem,  that  is  well  worth  mentioning. 

The  big  milk  plant  often  gets  more  milk  than  it  needs  it  can  not 

control  its  day-by-day  supply.    But  it  has  to  take  this  milk  just  the  same, 
and  so  something  has  to  be  done  with  it.    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
equip;oed  to  convert  this  extra  supply  into  butter,  or  cottage  cheese,  or 
condensed  milk,  or  some  other  product, 

Uow,  in  closing  this  series  of  three  reports,  let  me  review  the 
list  of  Department  of  Agriculture  pub li captions,  which  bear  on  the  question 
of  high-quality  milk, 

"Production  of  Clean  Millc,"  is  Farmers*  Bulletin  lo.  602-?; 
"Cooling  Milk  and  Creai'ii  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976-F; 
Cleaning  Milking  Machines,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1315-F;  "Trashing  and 
Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils,"  Famers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1473-F;  "Farm 
DaXry  Houses,"  Farmers'  Bu.lletin  No.  1214-F;  "Improved  Sanitation 
in  Milk  production,"  Leaflet  No,  ?-L;  and  "preventing  Feed  Flavors  and 
Odors  inHilk,"  Leaflet  No.  25-L, 

******** 

^j!T0lI."C5'.:5NT ;    Ladies  and  Crentlemen,  this  concludes  a  series  of  three 
reports,  from  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  on  "How  Milk  Gets  to 
Town,"    He  has  brought  you  these  discussions  direct  from  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  in  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  you  v/ould  like  to  have  copies  of  any,  or  all,  of  the  bulletins  he  men- 
tioned, write  either  to  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 

\Yashin-rton.  D.  C. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  -Ul  Regions. 


Il:VISniG  SHEEP  017  TEIvIFOILVRY  PASTURES. 


OFEIJBTG  AmiOUITCEI'^SiTT;    Every  Monday  Station   presents  a  livestock  Earm  Report- 
er program  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
suhject  for  to-day  is  REUSING  SHEEP  OIT  lEf.'POPJJ^Y  PASTURES.     All  right,  Mr.  Report- 
er. 

 ooOoo  

Well,  folks,  my  suhject  for  to-day,  as  the  announcer  has  just  told  you  

is  R-\ISING  SHEEP  Oil  TSIvQr OR.\RY  PASTURES.     In  order  to  get  the  latest  information 
on  that  subject  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Spencer  in  charge  of  sheep  investiga- 
tions for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Now  Mr.  Spencer  is  from  southern  Michigan  where  they  have  very  good  per- 
manent pastures.    Naturally,  v/hen  he  "begins  to  talk  ahout  raising  sheep  he  thinks 
of  good  permanent  pastures  "back  in  his  own  section  and  recalls  how  easy  it  is  to 
produce  sheep  under  such  conditions. 

However,  he  says  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  it  is  necessary  for 
successful  sheep  raisers  to  make  some  arrangements  for  temporary  pastures  in  ad- 
dition to  their  reg'alar  permanent  pastures. 

This  is  necessary/,  he  states,  "because  in  many  instances  the  permanent  pas- 
tures dry  or  as  they  say  "btirn  up,  during  the  summer  pasture  season  and  in  some 

cases  right  at  a  time  when  lambs  are  "being  finished  for  market.     For  instance,  L'Ir. 
Spencer  told  me  of  one  sheep  raiser  who  depended  on  permanent  pastures  to  keep 
the  nursing  ewes  in  the  pink  of  condition  while  they  were  furnishing  milk  for  the 
growing  lambs.     A  prolonged  drought  cut  the  permanent  pastures  way  down  below  par 
and  right  at  a  time  when  the  lambs  were  being  finished  for  market.     This  sudden 
pasture  shortage  caused  the  nursing  ewes  to  drop  way  down  in  their  milk  product- 
ion, and  of  course,  that  was  bad  for  the  lambs.     However,  the  lambs  were  finally 
finished  on  supplementary  feed  and  placed  on  the  market,  but  they  lacked  what  you 
sheep  raisers  call  "bloom."    According  to  i'^^r.  Spencer  a  good  pasture  is  one  of  the 
best  toiown  feeds  for  putting  "bloom"  on  market  lambs. 

If  conditions  were  ideal,  and  every  sheep  raiser  had  a  good  permanent  pas- 
ture throughout  the  year,  or  even  throughout  the  natura,l  pasture  season  then 

sheep  raising  wo'old  be  much  easier  than  it  is.    However,  Mr.  Spencer  points  out 
that  these  ideal  conditions  do  not  exist  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  Eor 
that  reason  it  becomes  necessary  for  sheep  ra.isers,  in  many  sections,  to  make 
some  kind  of  provisions  for  temporary  pastures,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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At  this  point  in  the  interview  I  asked  Mr.  Spencer  to  give  me  some  advan- 
tages in  having  temporary  pastiores  for  sheep. 


"Well,"  he  said,  "the  use  of  temporary  sheep  pastures  makes  it  possihle  to 
fit  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  livestock  farming  system,  with  very  little  change 
in  the  usual  m.ethod  of  producing  feed  and  pasturage  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

"There's  another  advantage  in  having  temporary  sheep  pastures,"  he  contin- 
ued,  "Th.ey  enahle  the  ewes  to  maintain  a  unifoi'm  milk  flow  and  this  insures  rapid 
development  of  the  laini:s  at  a  time  when  development  co-ants  for  a  great  deal  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

"Then  again  the  use  of  temporary  pastures  assists  greatly  in  the  prevent- 
ion and  control  of  stomach  worms  and  other  internal  parasites." 

"Just  a  moment,"  I  interrupted.     "I  thought  such  parasitic  troubles  as 
stoma.ch  worms  and  other  internal  parasites  were  now  controlled  in  a  great  measure 
by  drenching." 

"They  are,"  he  replied,  "but  the  use  of  temporary  pastures  is  also  inst- 
rumental in  helping  to  keep  them  under  control.     For  instance,  a  sheep  raiser 
with  temporary  past-ores  can  make  frequent  changes  of  his  flock  from  old  to  new 
pasturage,  and  in  that  way  greatly  minimize  losses  from  this  source," 

"Hiat  about  using  poor  lands  for  producing  temporary  pasture  crops  for 
sheep,"  I  inquired. 

"It  can  be  done,"  was  his  reply.     "For  instance,  a  crop  of  cowpeas ,  or 
soybeans  can  be  grown  on  soils  of  rather  low  fertility  by  adding  1 ime , pho spho rus , 
and  by  inociilating  the  seed." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "are  cowpeas  and  soybeans  good  examples  of  temporary  sheep 
pastures?" 

"You  bet  they  are, "-Mr.  Spencer  replied.     And.  then  he  said,   "Would  you  like 
to  have  a  list  of  the  crops  often  grown  for  temporary  sheep  pastures?"     I  told 
him  I  would  like  to  give  this  list  out  over  the  radio. 

"All  right,"  he  said,   "I'll  try  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  crops  for  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.    We'll  begin  on  bluegrass  wliich  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  permanent  pastiares  in  sections  where  it  can  be  grown.    However,  bluegrass 
is  likely  to  be  too  dry  in  late  summer  and  too  unbalanced  for  an  ideal  feed. 
Bluegrass  is  best  for  a  sheep  pasture  when  used  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  when 
supplemented  by  forage  crops  in  the  summer.     Rape  makes  an  excellent  supplement 
for  bluegrass  pasture  during  the  summer  when  the  bluegrass  is  not  so  good  for 
sheep  pastiire.    Of  course,   it  m^ust  be  understood  that  rape  at  this  season  is  a 
forage  crop,  but  it  cbxi  be  used  as  such  to  supplement  the  bluegrass, 

"CoTTpeas  may  be  grov/n  as  a  temporary  pasture  for  sheep,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  cowpeas  are  good  for  older  sheep  they  are  unpalatable  to  lambs. 

"In  the  sections  where  Bermuda  grass  grows  well  it  may  be  used  as  a  tem- 
porary sheep  pasture,  and  is  especially  good  when  reinforced  by  lespede7;a  and  bur 
clover.     This  com.bination  mr.kes  an  ideal  temporary  sheep  pasture  in  the  sections 
where  these  plrnts  grow  well. 
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"Now  for  the  grain  sections.    Here  we  find  that  many  sheep  raisers  have 
found  that  the  aftermath  of  grain  and  timothy  fields  furnish  feed  for  many  flocks 
and  aid  greatly  in  "bringing  down  the  cost  of  carrying  the  flock  through  the  summer. 

" Sheepraisers  in  general  know  the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  dry  feed  for  sheep 
and  as  a  pasture  for  the  flock.     Of  course,  as  many  flockmasters  know,  alfalfa  is 
at  its  "best  when  cut  and  fed  as  hay  dui'ing  the  winter  months.    However,  in  sect- 
ions where  alfalfa  grows  well,  and  when  permanent  sheep  pastures  play  out  for  var- 
ious reasons        alfalfa  is  sometimes  pastured  temporarily  during  the  summer." 

"What  a"bout  "bloating  from  alfalfa?"  I  asked. 

"That's  a  good  question,"  Mr.  Spencer  replied.     "There  is  some  danger  of 
loss  from  bloating  when  sheep  are  grazed  on  alfalfa  or  clover,     S?/eet  clover  is 
worse  than  the  red  and  alsike  in  this  regard.    However,  if  f loclanasters  will  feed 
the  sheep  well  "before  txirning  them  on  alfalfa  or  clover  pastures  and  make  sure 

that  the  plants  are  dry  when  the  sheep  go  on  the  pasture         little  difficulty  will 

he  experienced  from  "bio '■•ting. " 

Mr,  Spencer  closed  the  interview  by  saying  that  the  kind  of  temporary  sheep 
pasture  hest  suited  for  individual  sheep  raisers  must  he  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions.    Such  things  as  lahor,  amount  of  land,  soil  fertility,  and  many  other 
factors  enter  into  the  question  of  providing  temporary  pastures  for  sheep.  And 
now  for  those  of  you  who  desire  further  information  on  this  subject  let  me  suggest 
that  you  write  this  station  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  840-F,  called  FARI'vl  SHEEP 
RAISING-  FOR  BEGIIIIEIRS,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1181-F,  called  RAISING  SHEEP  ON 
TEMPORARY  PASTURES.  Both  publications  are  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

 ooOoo  


CLOSING  ANIvT OUN CEMENT ;  go  we  close  another  one  of  the  regular  Washington  Farm 
Reporter  prograrnxS  hroadca.st  from  Station    in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Your  Reporter  mentioned        Farmers 's  Bulletin  No.  840-F, 

called  FARIvl  SHEEP  RAISING  FOR  BEGimiERS,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1181-F,  called 
RAISING  SHEEP  ON  TEMPOR^VRr  PASTUP^S.    You  may  have  copies  of  these  publications 
by  addressing  either  this  station  or  the  United  States  Depa.rtraent  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  Do  C. 


 ooOoo  


ITOT  ?0R  PU3LICATI01T 

Crops  and  Sol  Is  Interview  I^To.  8 :  OvT  National  Development  and 

The  Soil  Sirrvey 

ANNOUITCSlvlEI^iT :         Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  today  reports  an  inter- 
vievf  v.'it'-  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  United  Sta,tes  Department  of 
Agriculture.     This  report  shows  how  our  national  development  has  and  must 
continue  to  spring  from  the  soil   Well,  Mr.  Reporter   

Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marhut,  chief  of  the  Soil  Survey,  says  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  especially  its  agricultural  development,  has  "been 
a  unique  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

ilo  other  country  has  developed  with  equal  rapidity. 

As  you  kno\¥,  a  lot  of  folks  have  attrihuted  that  speedy  development 
to  the  great  stream  of  immigration  throughout  our  history.    But  Dr.  Marbut 
says  that  "CLnless  we  had  had  something  here  to  attract  immigrants  they 
Y^ouldn't  have  come.    They  are  usually  represented  as  persecuted  people 
seeking  refuge  from  oppression.     Dr.  Marbut  points  out,  however,  that  many 
times  the  number  of  our  immigrants  who  came  to  escape  persecution  came  to 
this  countr?"  because  of  the  economic  opportunities  here. 

Ec  declares  that  this  country  really  developed  because  of  the  demand 
in  the  v/orld  for  the  products  we  could  produce.     In  other  words  it  was  the 
market  demand  which  caused  its  development,  along  with  the  nat-ure  of  our 
country,  as  land,  which  enabled  it  to  supply  that  world  demand. 

Before  1875,  the  development  v;as  largely  because  of  the  world  demand 
for  cotton.     The  commercial  agriculture  of  the  northeastern  States  was 
carried  on  to  an  important  extent  to  supply  food  to  the  Cotton  Belt.  After 
1375,  the  v;orld  demand  for  grain,  m.eat,  and  fa.ts  largely  determined  our 
development . 

To  meet  that  demand  we  cleared  our  forests  and  put  the  land  into 
cultivation.    After  the  eastern  land  had  boon  put  into  cultivation,  agri- 
cult-arc  s;prcad  over  the  plr.ins.     But  v;e  didn't  cease  to  cut  out  forests. 
Dr.  Marbut  points  out  that  the  demand  which  forced  us  to  cultivate  the 
prarics,  created  o.  demand  for  construction  material  from  our  forests.  He 
says  '.ve  have  often  been  accxiscd  of  v;r.ntonly  wasting  our  woods,  especially  by 
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Europec'.ns.    He  insists  it  was  not  wanton  waste.     It  was  in  response  to  a 
demand,  raucli  of  wh.ich  come  from  Europe  itself. 

3ecc.usc  of  the  stimulus  of  outside  demand,  Dr.  Moxtut  explains,  wo 
expanded  our  .agricultural  area  "beyond  the  needs  of  our  own  population.  T/e 
put  a  lot  of  land  into  cultivation;  good  land  and  mar^-inal  land.    By  marginal 
land,  he  refers  to  land  on  which  a  good  farmer  can  not  produce  enough  to 
maintain  a  standcxd  of  living  such  o.s  is  demanded  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  not  have  "been  marginal  v/hen  it  was  put  into  cultivation,  under  the 
stimulus  of  \;orld  demand. 

But  this  stimulus  of  world  demand  exists  no  longer.    ^Jhile  we  were 
developing  we  had  very  little  coinpetition  in  the  world  market.     Since  1900, 
however,  coiTroet ition  has  developed  fa^st,  not  only  from  newer  farming  coujitries 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hut  "because  production  has  "been  stimulated  in 
the  customer  countries,  so  that  they  now  produce  more  of  their  own  stuff. 

The  world  demand  for  our  farm  products  therefore,  is  much  less  than 
before.    \"c  must  depend  more  on  o^or  home  demand  than  ever  hefore. 

The  significant  thing  ahout  that  is  that  we  must  readjust  our  agri- 
culture more  in  line  with  home  demand.     Dr.  Marhut  says  it  is  not  certain  our 
world  market  will  ever  return  to  us.    Neither  is  it  certain  that  it  will  not 
return  to  us.       It  is_  certain,  however,  that  we  must  readjust  for  the  present. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  provision  for  forcing  such  adjustment. 
It  must  come  through  natural  development  and  the  determination  of  our  people 
to  get  along.     It  can  hest  he  done  on  the  "basis  of  knowledge.    And  in  adjust- 
ing, Dr,  i'.iar"but  s-'oggests,  we  should  keep  a  few  things  in  mind: 

First,  "because  of  low  prices  we  shall  have  to  shift  to  our  most 
productive  lands,  and  also  to  lands  "best  adapted  to  the  crops  which  wc  must 
produce,     wc  must  shift  to  land  which  will  allow  of  cheap  production  costs. 
And  we  mu.st  avoid  soil  erosion. 

To  molce  any  such  adjustment,  he  points  out,  means  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  our  whole  country.    Y/e  must  know  the  character  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States,  and  should  know  also  the  character  of  land  in 
other  countries,  so  we  can  forcast  what  other  countries  can  do.    We  must 
also  study  the  economics  of  adjustment. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  classify  our  lands  "basing  the  classifi- 
cation on  a  thoroUj~h  knowledge  of  our  soils  and  their  capacities,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  climate,  and  of  the  topographical  and  economic  conditions. 

Our  knowledge  of  topography  and  climate,  is  much  more  complete  than 
that  of  oxvL-  soils.. 

The  only  institution  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  work  of  soil 
investigation  on  the  land  itself  is  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.     Its  work,  or  as  Dr,  Iiferbut  puts  it,  its  re- 
maining work, is. to  mr±c  a  classif ica,t ion  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to 
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determinc  the  kinds  of  soils  we  have,  how  much  we  have  of  each,  how  much 
each  v/ill  pi'oducc  and  what  kinds  of  crops  each  will  produce  most  effectively. 

The  Soil  Survey  must  determine  what  is  good  land,  and  what  particular 
kind  of  crops  that  good  land  will  produce.    ITaat's  more,  it  must  determine 
where  tnat  good  Ir.nd  is  and  how  much  there  is  of  it. 

Dr.  Marhut  points  out  that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  we  have  some  good 
lo.nd  adapted  to  certain  crops,  hut  we  must  know  exactly  how  much  we  have  of 
that  special  kind,  and  just  where  it  is.      There  is  no  way  to  express  S'UCh 
knowledge  in  a  practical,  usahle  T;ay  except  in  the  form  of  a  map. 

In  fact,  that  is  just  what  the  Soil  Survey  has  heen  working  on  for 
several  years  now;  making  a  soil  mo.p  of  the  United  States.     About  one-third 
of  our  country  has  already  "been  mapped. 

The  need  for  adjustment  in  land  use  to  meet  changed  conditions,  how- 
ever, now  makes  the  completion  of  our  national  soil  map  many  times  more 
necessary  than  ever  "before. 

In  determining  the  soil  in  all  its  phrases,  the  Soil  Survey  also  determines 
to  a  certain  extent  the  other  factors  involved  in  the  agr iculturo.l  use  of 
land,  such  as  the  climate  and  the  topography  and  the  vegetation  which  grew 
on  the  soil  "before.      The  soil  is  the  one  body  in  the  world  which  stores  uo 
the  effects  of  the  natural  environment  such  as  the  weo.ther,  vegeto-tion,  and 
topography. 

This  '..-ork  of  making  a  soil  survey  is  being  done  by  the  United  Sto.tes 
in  cooper:-.tion  with  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  great  agricultural  States. 
Practically  all  the  Experiment  Stations  assist  in  the  survey,  Dr.  Marbut 
tells  me. 

In  that  way,  the  results  give  us  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  broad 
viev;  of  conditions  as  a  whole  furnished  by  the  national  employees  and  the 
more  detailed,  intima-te  knowledge  furnished  by  the  workers  of  the  States. 

9|t  *  *  >i<  J|: 5;<  >[t  j;-.  Hf.  si:  if: 


AMQUNCELS::?;  You  have  just  heard  a  sketch  of  the  relation  of  the  Soil 
Survey  to  o-jr  national  development,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marbut. 
This  report  comes  to  you  thjrough  the  cooperation  of  Station  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


) 


POULTRY 

OPENDIG  AI^TlTOU:TCEIvIE!TT :     Once  more  Station    presents  Your  Washing^^arm  Report- 

er in  one  of  nis  regular  vreekly  POULTRY  talks  broadcast  from  this  station  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  suhject  for  to- 
day is  CAinniia  POULTRY.     All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

 ooOoo  

I  received  a  letter  from  a  poultrywoman  in  Iowa  the  other  day  requesting 
rae  to  give  a  radio  talk  on  canning  poultry.     Well,  right  off  the  hat  I  didn't 
think  nrach  ox  the  subject,  hut  being  a.n  obliging  servant  I  decided  to  see  what 
I  could  find  out  for  her. 

So  yesterday  morning  I  picked  up  ray  1'ia.t ,  dodged  cars  across  famous  old 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  finally  landed  on  the  agricultural  grounds  and  event- 
ually in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Well,  after  explaining  what  I  wanted  and  going  from  one  person  to  anoth- 
er I  finally  wound  up  in  the  office  of  Rob  R.  Slocum  senior  marketing  specialist 
in  the  standardization  and  grading  service  of  the  bureau, 

Mr,  Slocum  is  ver;^'  congenial  and  took  special  pains  to  make  sure  that  I 
understood  what  he  was  talking  about.     Por  instance,  he  said, 

"There  are  now  more  than  26  commercial  plants  canning  inspected  and  cer- 
tified poultry  products." 

I  wasn't  quite  satisfied  with  simply  knowing  the  number  of  plants  en- 
gaged in  canning  poultry  beco.use  this  -undoubtedly  changes  from  time  to  time,  so 
I  inquired  as  to  the  nui-aber  of  live  chickens  these  plants  consume  in  a  year, 

"They  don't  can  the  live  birds,"  he  jokingly  replied,  but  during  1930 
these  plants  canned  over21 , 000, 000  pounds  of  poultry." 

Farther  questioning  revealed  that  the  21,000,000  pounds  represented  vYhat 
we  terra  coramercial  dressed  poultry  that  is,  poultry  killed,  picked  and  pre- 
pared as  it  is  ordinarily  displayed  on  the  coramercial  market.     I  mention  that 
bec8.use  25,000,000  pounds  of  comjnercial  dressed  poultry  represents  more  than  the 
same  amount  of  live  birds  clothed  in  feathers  and  walking  about  over  the  yards. 

I  asked  Mr.  Slocum  if  there  was  very  much  interest  in  canning  poultry, 
and  he  replied  that  there  w,'\s,  pud  that  the  interest  was  growing.     "Of  course," 
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he  romr-rkcd,  "it  hr.z  its  xcgs  r.nd  downs  just  like  all  othor  industries  and 
some  years  it's  "better  than  others,  "out  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  ca,n 
more  and  more  chicken  not  only  at  the  commercial  plants  hut  in  the  home 
for  home  consuniDtion.  " 

naturally  I  was  seeking  information  as  to  v/hcther  or  not  this  canning 
of  chickens  would  open  up  new  outlets  for  the  poultry  you  listeners  produce 
hack  on  your  farms,  hut  in  order  to  got  this  I  had  to  take  a,  little  infor- 
mation on  other  things  as  well.     For  instance,  I  found  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  inspects  the  poultry  canned  at  most  of  the 
coram.ercial  plants  and  permits  the  canner  to  print  on  the  lahel  of  the  con- 
tainer that  the  product  was  insiDected  a.nd  ca,nned  according  to  Federal 
regulations.    This  is  of  special  interest  to  the  consumer  and  it  should  he 
of  interest  to  you  producers  hecausc  it  merjis  tha»t  your  product  is  going  on 
the  inarket  in  ci  first  class  manner.     Tha-t,  of  course,  helps  in  the  sa,le  of 
a,ny  product, 

VHiilc  Ifr.  Slocum  was  talking  away  ahout  canned  chicken  and  canned 
noodles  and  canned  gihlets  and  so  on  I  got  to  wondering  if  cajined  chicken 
v/ould  compete  with  live  and  dressed  poultry,  so  I  a.skcd  ahout  this. 

":To,"  he  said,  "I  don't  thinlc  there  is  much  competition  along  this 
line.  To  my  way  of  thinlcing,  canned  poultry  rather  opens  up  a  new  and  to 
some  extent  an  undeveloped  field  for  poultry  products.  The  housewife  who 
wants  a  roasting  chicken,  as  a  genere.l  rule,  still  goes  to  the  market, and 
picks  a  hird  that  suits  her  fancjr.  Fnereas  canned  poultry  is  heing  used 
largely  in  many  instances  hy  a-partment  people,  working  people,  and  people 
who  haven't  time  to  dress  or  cook  a  home  or  even  a  market  dressed  hird." 

3very  hird  that  is  canned  under  Federal  inspection  must  he  sound 
and  healthy.     To  insure  this  every  carcass  is  examined  at  the  time  of  draw- 
ing, ojid  this  work  is  done  hy  a  qualified  veterinarian  representing  the 
Departm.ent  of  Agr icultui-e.    LVhen  this  and  all  other  Federal  regulations  are 
met  the  canner  is  then  permitted  to  use  the  lahel  inspection  legend  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.     It  reads- — "Inspected  and  certified  hy  the  Bxireau  of 
Agricultural  Sconomacs  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture," 
and  often  gives  the  numher  of  the  plant  that  canned  tho-t  particular  product. 

An  interesting  sidelight  relative  to  the  canning  of  chicken  is  the 
great  numher  of  cor-ned  chicken  products  that  are  already  on  the  market. 
Mr,  Slocum  said  there  imist  he  75  or  80,    There  must  have  heen  15  or  20  of 
these  various  canned  poultry  products  on  a  tahle  in  Mr.  Slocum's  office, 
Chickon-a-la-king,  chicken  hroth,  chicken  noodles,  whole  fowl,  half  fowl, 
fried  chicken  and  many  other  tempting  chicken  dishes  including  chicken  chop 
suey  v;cro  rjnong  these  ca^nned  chicken  products  I  saw  there. 

The  commercial  canning  of  chicken  occurs  principally  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  northeast  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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I  thanked  Mr.  Slocum  for  the  interesting  information  he  had  r^ivcn 
me  and  then  dropped  around  the  corner  for  a  little  chat  with  the  Extension 
peo^Tle.     I  thought  perhajps  some  of  you  listeners  might  like  to  know  just  v/hat 
they  think  of  this  chicken  canning  ideas 

I.'!r,  I.  Y/,  Hill  in  charge  of  4-H  Club  work  for  the  southern  States 
gave  mo  the  information  on  this  suhject.     He  said, 

"Wo  are  encouraging  the  home  canning  of  not  only  chicken,  hut  of 
other  neat  products  as  v/ellc    We  do  this  because  it  provides  the  home  with 
good,  v.'holosome  meat  products  both  in  and  out  of  season,  and  because  it 
offers  a  profitable  outlet  for  many  fo.rm  animals." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "suppose  ^>^rs.  John  J  ^who  lives  on  a  Farm  down 

nea,r  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama  hears  this  radio  talk  and  decides  that  she  v;ants 

more  inform.ation  on  the  subject  the  kind  of  inform^ation  that  will  enable 

her  to  can  a  number  of  unprofitable  birds  now  eating  expensive  feed  where 

can  she  get  this  information?" 

"A  good  question,"  Mr.  Hill  replied,  "and  since  Mrs.  J_  ,  lives  in 

the  South  she  can  get  accui'ate  inform.ation  on  canning  chickens  from  her  home 
demonstration  agent.     In  counties  v/here  there  is  no  home  agent,  the  county 
agent  looks  after  these  things." 

I  gathered  from  the  conversations  with  Mr,  Slocum  and  Mr.  Hill  that 
the  canning  of  chickens  in  the  home  for  home  and  perhaps  local  consurnption 
as  well  is  a  good  way  to  handle  many  unprofitable  birds  when  prices  are  low 
and  feed  scarce. 

And  now  for  those  of  you  v/ho  desire  further  information  on  the  home 
cajaning  of  chicken,  let  me  suggest  the^t  you  see  your  home  a,gent  or  your 

county  agent »     If  you  have  neither  then  write  to  your  own  State  college 

0 f  o^r  icu']  tur e . 

And  now  for  those  of  you  who  desire  inform.ation  on  the  commercip.l 
canning  of  chicken  under  Federal  inspection,  let  me  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  United  Sto.tes  Sureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  'Washington,  D,  C, 

— ooOoo — 

C  LOS  I ITC-  AHITOUITCELtS]^ :      And  so  we  close  another  Washington  Farm  Reporter 

prograrii  broadcast  from  Station   _in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.      This  station  broadcasts  a  Farm  Reporter  pro- 
gram every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  o.nd  Friday,  and  you  are 
invited  to  tune  in  for  these  special  agricultural  programs. 


— ooOoO' 
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Thursday,  Febr-uary  26,  1931, 


Federal  Farm  3oard  Interview  No,  9: 


Da.iry  Co-ops  and  MITj^  Prices. 


AMOUITCSI.-SITT ;    And  now  let's  hear  aoout  our  lamers*  cooperative  marketing 
movei-.ient.    Your  larm  reporter  at  Washington,  v;ho  keeps  us  posted  on  de- 
v8lopi:ients,  as    he  learns  them  from  the  co-op  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Fami  Board,  has  iigain  heen  inquiring  s/oout  milk  prices  and  fluid-millc 
marketing  associations,  — All  right,  now  v/e  v/ill  have  his  report  


>|s>|«**>|e* 


You  know,  aoout  40  per  cent  of  all  fluid  milk  marketed  today  is 
handled  "by  cooperative  associations. 

That  brings  up  this  question  of  what  effect  the  lower  milk  prices 
now  prevailing  are  likely  to  have  on  our  fluid  milk  co~ops. 

Well,  Mr,  T,  G.  Stitts,  economist  in  charge  of  the  dairy  section 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  tells  me  that  in  spite  of  the  blue  looking 
milk  situation,  our  producers  organizations  a,re  actually  getting  stronger 
and  more  and  more  taking  the  leadership  in  the  dairy  business.  However, 
he  points  out  that  there  are  several  things  cooperative  leaders  may  learn 
from  what  has  happened. 

Before  we  go  into  those,  let's  take  a  glance  around  the  different 
milk  sheds.    Last  summer,  you  remember,  the  drought  hit  many  dairy 
sections  pretty  hard.    But  even  with  less  milk  in  the  pails  in  those 
sections,  diiring  the  past  fall  and  so  far  this  winter  there  has  been  more 
milk  on  most  of  the  important  milk  niarkets  of  this  country  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  those  markets.    This  record-breaking  flood  of  milk 
would  be  bad  enough,  if  city  folks  were  taking  the  usiial  amount.  But 
they  are  not  doing  that.    They  have  less  money  this  year  than  last,  and 
so  consuTiption  is  lov/er  than  last  year.    There  are  more  door-steps  without 
milk  bottles  in  the  morning  or  with  smaller  bottles. 

As  Mr.  Stitts  explains,  the  smaller  quantities  sold  to  consumers 
coupled  v/ith  the  heavy  production  is  responsible  for  the  readjustment  of 
prices  paid  producers. 

^Then  he  told  me  that,  I  protested  that  there  hadn't  been  a  cut  in 
the  retail  price  of  fl"'aid  milk  to  warrant  the  big  cut  in  prices  offered 
producers. 

It  seems  from  what  he  said,  however,  that  the  retail  price  of 
milk  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story  of  what  happens  at  the  mar-ket  end,  especial-* 
ly  when  there  is  a  big  all-year- round  surplus  such  as  many  markets  have  now. 
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There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  different  uses  of  milk.  For 
instance,  in  a  raa.rket  where  the  suriolus  of  fluid  miHc  aTiounts  to  fifty 
per  cant,  half  of  the  milk  s'apply  v/ill  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  that 
nurplus,  usually'  upon  the  basis  of  v/hat  it  will  bring  when  made  into  butter. 

As  you  know,  butter  and  cheese,  and  condensed  and  evaporated, 
and  pov/dcred  milk  and  cream  prices  have  been  the  lowest  in  years. 
Butter,  of  course,  is  the  big  thing,  and  butter  is  much  lower.  Those 
lov/^ir  ;:riccs  for  manufactured  milk  products  have  helped  drag  down  the 
price  paid  producers  for  fluid  milk,  because  we  have  been  producing  more 
milk  than  is  needed  in  fluid  form. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  cooperatives.    Regardless  of  why  v;e  have 
the  low  prices,  they  are  here.    Many  of  our  associations  have  grov/n  up 
during  a  period  of  favorable,  if  not  high  prices.    Now  that  the  cream 
has  been  skimmed  off  the  market  situation,  will  the  dairymen  members 
got  cold  feet  on  cooperation? 

Mr,  Stitts  claims  not.     On  the  contrary,  he  says  a  well-managed 
association  can  be  of  more  service  to  its  members  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

You  notice  he  says  a  "well-managed"  association.    This  is  a  time 
when  a  cooperative  needs  directors  and  a  manager  with  experience  and 
sound  business  Jud.giient.    They  need  to  be  far-sighted  enough  to  make 
decisions  with  an  eye  to  the  long  time  problem  of  marketing,  and  not 
merely  what  is  expedient  right  now, 

Mr,  Stitts  sa,ys  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  carefully  prepared 
deta.iled  information  about  the  market  was  as  important  as  it  is  at  present. 
Accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  market  he  places  as  one  of  the 
'^ig^cst  assets  of  a  cooperative  milk  barg3.ining  association. 

And  speaking  of  knowing  the  market,  he  points  out,  that  the  best 
inanaged  association  is  not  always  the  one  which  nails  the  high  price  flag 
to  the  mast  and  fights  against  any  readjustment  in  line  with  supply  and 
demand  conditions. 

Some  canny  managers  figure  that  keeping  prices  at  the  highest 
possible  notch  for  the  present  may  stimulate  production,  so  that  when 
times  get  better,  and  consumers  bu^'-ing  power  returns,  the  market  can't 
go  up.    Or  even  worse,  it  may  open  up  the  milk  shed  until  the  market  is 
comr)lotely  demoralized. 

As  Mr,  Stitts  sees  it,  if  the  price  for  market  milk  is  considerably 
higher  than  can  be  had  when  it  is  manufactured,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
for  m.ilk  from  the  manufacturing  sections  being  shipped  into  fluid  milk 
sheds  to  compete  with  the  rci;ular  supply  on  the  market. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  in  policy,  he  thinks,  for  an  association 
to  fail  to  protect  itself  from  milk  flowing  in  from  outside.  There  are 
two  important  things  a  cooperative  can  do  to  keep  milk  from  flooding  in 
from  outside. 
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First,  if  an  association  has  "been  able  to  keep  the  quality  of  its 
milk  v:o  to  a  high  stcTidard  within  the  milk  shed  and  has  built  up  a  reputation 
for  its  qU£i,lity,  it  may  often  do  much  to  keep  outside  rnilk  out. 

Oualitj^  is  one  of  the  things  no  cooperative  milk  organization  can 
afford  to  ignore,    rroducors  orgajiizations  cannot  afford  to  let  quality 
standards  be  lov/ered.    Mr.  Stitts  recognizes  that  where  prices  are  lov/er 
farmers  are  likely  to  feel  that  they  can't  aifford  to  go  to  the  time  and 
expense  necessary  to  produce  quality  mil2-c,    For  that  reason,  in  these  periods 
of  price  adjustments,  farmers  organizations  must  give  more  attention  to 
quality  if  they  are  to  be  of  greatest  service. 

Close  cooperation  v/ith  dealers  and  health  officials  is  important. 

However,  Mr,  Stitts  saj/s  if  tin  association  can't  keep  outside  milk 
out  by  cooperation  for  quality  there  is  only  one  eJternative,  and  that  is 
to  meet  the  competition  by  price. 

That  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  Mr,  Stitts  says  a  study  of  the 
cooperative  milk  marketing  associations  operant ing  in  practically  all 
th3  principal  cities  of  this  country  shows  that  most  of  the  leaders  in 
these  organization  are  m.eeting  the  problems  of  readjustment  fairl;/  and 
s  quare ly , 

AM0UIICI!IvI5I?T ;    You  have  just  heard  a  discussion  of  dairy  coops  and  milk 
prices  by  Mr,  T,  G,  Stitts,  of  the  dairy  section  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
as  reported  by  your  farm  reporter  at  T/ashington,    This  report  comes  to 

you  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture, 


I 
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Speaking;  Time;      10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview:      L00KIIT5  AHEAD  THROUGH  1931 

AJTUOUUCEMEIWT ;    Now,  we  present  again  Your  Earm  Reporter  at  Washington.  He 
is  going  to  talk  to  us  today  about  the  1931  outlook  for  the  dairy  business. 
He's  been  discussing  the  outlook  with  economists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  now  he  gives  us  the  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions*   All  right,  Mr.  Eeporter  .... 

s|c*^^::^c:^<)je>♦:5|tJ|<J)c>^!>(^J|e>|e 


Well,  in  looking  at  the  dairy  situation  nov/,  we  find  featiires  which 
seem  to  be  rather  dark,  and  others  which  arenH  quite  so  dark,  and  some 
Avhich  might  almost  be  called  bright,  from  a.  long  time  viewpoint. 

However,  right  at  present  the  two  things  which  stand  out  most  prom- 
inently arc  both  rather  dark. 

First,  agriculture  generally  is  in  bad  shape;  and  second,  consumers 
generally  are  in  bad  shape. 

That  is  the  story  in  a  very  small  nutshell. 

In  the  first  place,  it  hasn't  helped  any  that  dairying  has  been 
relatively  better  off  than  most  other  branches  of  farming.     In  fact,  that 
has  been  one  of  the  troubles.     Thousands  of  farmers,  especially  in  the  wheat 
and  cotton  belts,  have  turned  to  production  of  milk  o.nd  butterfat,  for  cash 
income- — simply  because  milking  cows,  even  at  the  low  prices,  is  more 
profitable  than  what  they  have  been  doing.    And  so,  DESPITE  low  prices, 
product  ion  has  continued  to  increase. 

This,  of  course,  is  unusual.    But  it  is  no  more  unusual  than  the 
spectacle  of  consunption  going  into  a  slump  and  staying  there,  right  when 
prices  AEIE  low. 

In  any  event,  it  is  these  two  facts,  both  of  them  hangovers  from 
1930,  that  impart  much  of  the  dark  color  to  the  outlook  for  1931. 

The  outlook  IS  o,s  you  knov/,  that  low  prices  will  continue  through 
most  of  the  year. 
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Nov?,  sperJ^ing  of  1930,  another  influence  on  the  sitT;i?.tion.  of  cour 
was  the  increased  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year. 

This  number  also  continued  expanding  nXRIlTG-  the  year,  despite  un- 
favorable price  changes.  This  expansion  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  low  levels,  the  price  of  btxttcr,  fluid  milk,  ano  other  dairy 
prodiLcts  still  averaged  above  the  G-Si\ElRA.L  agricultural  price  level* 

The  fact  is,  that  on  JoJiua.ry  31,  1931,  there  v/ere  2r4  per  cent 
more  milk  cows  on  farms  thou  on  Ja,nuary  1,  1930.    And,  at  the  seme  time, 
the  nuiTiber  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  cows,  while  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  \7as  above  the  n-umber  normally  required  for  replace- 
m.ent  of  old  cov/s. 

As  the  outlook  was  e3:pl<ained  to  me  by  Mr,  L.  M.  Davis,  dairy 
products  economist,  the  nmber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  increase  thro'u^h  most  of  1931  and,  possibly,  v:q'}1  into  1932. 

However,  the  SATE  of  increase  seems  to  be  declining.    And  of  course,  if 
it  is,  v.'e  may  take  this  as  an  encouraging  fea.ture,  from  the  long-time 
vicv.3)oint  that  is,  looking  ahead  several  years. 

Ksre  are  the  facts,  which  indicate  that  the  rate  of  increase  is 
slowing  down.     The  nunber  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  the 
first  of  this  year  was  about  the  srme  a-s  a  year  a^o;  wherea.s  on  Janvia^ry  1 
1930,  the  nrimber  was  6  per  cent  greo.tor  than  the  year  previous. 

The  ntjmber  of  heifers  is  still  about  10  per  cent  above  a,vorago, 
that  is,  as  well  as  the  nwber  normaJly  required  to  maintain  daiiy  herds 
at  their  present  size. 

Ordinarily,  Mr,  Davis  said,  this  rather  large  nurfoer  of  heifers, 
in  compr risen  to  the  present  nv"unbers  of  milk  cows,  would  bring  about  a 
2  per  cent  increase  per  year  in  the  nmbcrs  of  cows  being  mj.lked. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  the  ncaabor  of 
yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  is  likely  to  decline  for  several 
years.     The  mTmbcr  of  heifer  calves  on  farms  in  dairy  sections  on  Jo.nuary 
1,  was  about  8  per  cent  belov;  the  number  a  year  ago:  and  the  ^ntmbor  saved 
in  1931  to  be  raised  for  milk  cows,  promises  to  be  still  fui'ther  reduced 
because  of  low  prices  of  cows. 

The  point  is  that  during  1930,  it  seems  that  farmers  saved  just 
a.bout  the  number  of  calves  required  to  replace  old  cows.     So  that,  if  the 
number  saved  in  1931  is  substantially  lower  than  this,  rhcrc  should  be  a 
smaller  number  of  heifers  coming  into  production  late  in  ISC-Z, 

This  trend  IS  encouraging,  from  the  long-time  stojidpoint t  because 
as  you  ioiow,  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  of  the  dairy  cow  population  h-as 
not  been  calcula-ted  to  promote  the  good  health  of  the  dairy  industry. 
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But  nov;,  returning  agciin  to  our  first  point  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction despite  low  prices  let  no  quote  Mr,  Davis. 

"The  coinpetition  of  dairying;  with  other  farm  enterprises  is  of 
tr-- aendous  importance  at  this  time,"  he  pointed  out.     "In  parts  of  the  wheat 
region  and  the  Corn  Belt,  dairying  is  closely  associated  with  heef  production. 
The  tendency  toward  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  makes  this  sort  of 
dairy  production  ajo.  additional  factor  leading  toward  too  abundant  a  supply  of 
dairy  products,  and  thus  lov/ered  prices.     There  is  likewise  growing  interest 
in  dairying  in  the  cotton  "belt.    While  the  output  as  yet  represents  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  dairy  output,  it  does  reveal  a  tendency  away  from 
the  production  of  low-priced  cotton," 

ITov/,  turning  to  the  consumption  side  of  the  case,  here's  about  the 
way  it  sums  up: 

"With  the  business  depression  continuing,  no  marked  increase    in  the 
demand  for  dairy  products  is  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  months.  Regardless 
of  the  fact  that  retail  prices  are  lower,  cons-umption  has  not  responded. 
Estimated  cons-umption  of  butter  in  1930  v/as  slightly  less  than  in  1929, 
despite  a  drop  of  15  per  cent  in  retail  prices.     The  consimrption  of  cheese 
was  1.7  per  cent  less  in  1930  than  in  1929,  while  retail  prices  were  7  per 
cent  lower.    Canned  milk  alone  showed  increases,  and  this  was  probably  due 
to  a  shift  from  fluid  milk  and  cream,  for  household  purposes.  Foreign 
markets  do  not  afford  an  advantageous  outlet  for  imerican  dairy  products, 
even  though  domestic  prices  have  now  declined  nearly  to  the  world  level." 

V/ell,  every  good  story  should  have  at  least  one  moral;  and  this 
story  seems  to  have  a  good  one.     To  make  money  in  dairying  this  year,  it  is 
very  evident  that  low  production  costs  are  going  to  be  necessary.  Efficient 
production  is  going  to  be  even  more  necessary  than  usual. 

This  meo.ns,  of  course,  cojreful  selection  of  milk  cows;  rigid  culling 
of  low  producers,  and  more  skill  in  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  herds. 
All  of  these  things  promise  to  pay  extra  dividends  this  year. 

s|<jH>its|<s|t*;(c>|t>ie>|t,)ts)c>|<*>|c:(c 


.AI'TI'TOUi'TCEIvIEIIT :      Ladies  and  G-cntlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your  Earm 
Reporter  at  Washington,  who  has  reported  the  results  of  his  interviews  on 
the  dairy  outlook  for  1931.     If  you  would  like  copies  of  the  1931  Agri- 
cult-ujral  Outlook  Report,  write  either  to  Station         _  ^  or  to  the  U.  S. 
Dcp^j-tment  of  Agriculture  in  V/ashington,  D.  C. 


